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CAUSATION IN HISTORICAL EVENTS 


By Freperick J. TecGart 


1. The situation in the world today presents difficulties which 
challenge our intellectual capabilities and resources. The gui- 
dance of the affairs of nations in terms of political, economic, and 
humanitarian theories has led to conditions in which our mode of 
life is directly threatened. The defense of our own position, in 
opposition to ‘‘realistic’’ policies based on ideologies and the wor- 
ship of the State, calls for new knowledge, and one possibility for 
acquiring such knowledge would seem to lie in the investigation of 
‘*Causation in Historical Events.’” 

When as students of history we approach the subject of ‘‘causa- 
tion,’’ we find ourselves in difficulties, for the problem is not one 
that has received sustained consideration. In accounting for his- 
torical events every historian has been a law to himself. 

As a problem, ‘‘causation in historical events’’ has been dis- 
cussed primarily by philosophers who frankly disavow any inter- 
est in historical research. The arguments which they advance 
with respect to historical knowledge are based upon the common 
practice of historical writers, but what they discover in the pro- 
cedure of historians is dictated by their own interests. Philosophy 
has no guidance to offer historical students. The historian must 
face his own problems without aid from philosophers, mathema- 
ticians, physicists, or biologists. 

2. As commonly stated, the objective of historical inquiry is to 
tell ‘‘what it was that actually took place.’’ In theory this end is 
to be attained by utilizing approved documentary sources of infor- 
mation. It is recognized, however, that the sources enable us only 
to establish specific and isolated facts, whereas it is taken for 
granted that mere assemblages of particular facts are not history. 
‘‘The historian,’’ we are told, ‘‘will not write mere annals.’’ The 
historian, it is said, must give something more than a record of 
events, he must discover the connection between one event and 
another. Further, it is understood that ‘‘history needs the idea of 

1 This paper was read at the meeting of the American Historical Association on 
December 28, 1940. The subject was set by the Committee on Program, which also 
imposed a strict time limit on the contributors. 
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cause to make it intelligible and comprehensible.’’ ‘‘ Every narra- 
tive, even the most simple one, involves an explanation of causes.’’ 

It is accepted, then, that the historian must go beyond the docu- 
ments and the facts established by critical analysis. In this situa- 
tion it becomes of primary importance to know how the historian 
is to proceed so that he may introduce into his narrative the re- 
quired explanation or interpretation of the facts, and may discover 
the causal linkage or relation between the events he describes. 

3. In the first place, the historian endeavors to make what has 
happened intelligible through emphasis on human agency. It is 
assumed that, for the historian, ‘‘the individual is always the prin- 
ciple of explanation’’; that for him ‘‘the only concrete cause is the 
individual human will.’’ 

Since, then, the historian is concerned with the activities of 


‘individuals as causal agents, it is inevitable that he should dwell 


' » . 
upon the part played by great men. Even the exponents of this 


view, however, come down step by step to the activities of less im- 
portant individuals and, in the end, to the influence of insignificant 
happenings and to Voltaire’s theory of ‘‘Cleopatra’s nose.’’ The 
great-man theory leads ultimately to the view that chance is the 


‘dominant factor in history. 


(As a contribution to the study of ‘‘causation,’’ we need inves- 
tigations, based upon comparison of instances, of the conditions 
under which Caesars, Bonapartes, and Hitlers arise.) 

4. From a different point of view, it is argued that the historian 
makes the known occurrences of the past intelligible, and reveals 
vausation, by the creation of a synthesis (Henri Berr). A writer 
of the moment tries to make this contention clearer by saying that 
‘‘historical facts are arranged by historians in a frame of refer- 
ence, the frame supplying causal connections.’’ 

The causal element in historical synthesis is conceived to lie in 
the movement of advance or decline, of success or failure, which 
the particular historian discovers in the history of a given country. 
Consequently we are left with as many patterns of causation as 
there are narratives of the same series of events, and it is difficult 
to see how the idea which any particular historian employs to give 
life and unity to his ‘‘story’’ of a nation is to be regarded as con- 
tributory to our knowledge of ‘‘that which always precedes a given 


effect.’’ 
5. When we extend our view to the rise and fall of empires, the 
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general thought which first presents itself, as Hegel remarked, is 
that of change. So in recent literature we find it said that ‘‘his- 
torical explanation is an explanation of the world in terms of 
change,’’ that ‘‘the term ‘history’ implies a process of significant 
change,’’ that, as Professor Bury thought, ‘‘every historical event 
is a moment in a continuous process of change.”’ 

The influence of the word ‘‘change’’ on the thought of scholars 
engaged in the investigation of what has happened in the past is 
unfortunate. It suggests the necessity for detecting or discover- 
ing some pattern in a postulated continuous movement, and, as a 
consequence, tends to direct the efforts of historians to search for 
evidence, on the one hand, of ‘‘eycles,’’ on the other, of the ‘‘de- 
velopment,’’ ‘‘growth,’’ or ‘‘evolution’’ of culture or of mankind. 
We are instructed, indeed, that men and their actions form part of 
a whole, and that the historian is to imagine a process of evolution 
in which, as a framework, he may dispose the elements furnished 
by the documents (Langlois & Seignobos, Introduction to the Study 
of History, 224). Attention is thus transferred from the examina- 
tion of actual changes to the task of formulating a philosophy of 
life (Professor Fling), or of deciding upon our personal adherence 
to naturalism or idealism (Professor Bury). It is not to be won- 
dered at that in these circumstances so many questions of history 
‘*remain insoluble by historical methods’’ (Langlois & Seignobos, 
295). 

6. The ideas, first, of cycles, and second, of a unilinear develop- 
ment of mankind are contributions to modern thought made respec- 
tively by Greek philosophy and Christian theology. From the 
Greeks we have inherited also an idea which has an immediate 
bearing upon the problem of causation. be 

Observation of what was going on around him suggested to 
Heraclitus of Ephesus the conception of a process through the 
operation of which the actual conditions in his time had been 
brought about. Thus, in his opinion, it was a result of the way 
things work in political society that ‘‘some are bond and some 
free.’’ Since the observed condition was produced by war, the gen- 
eralization followed that war, actual or metaphorical, was ‘‘father’’ 
and ‘‘king’’ of all, and that ‘‘all things come into being through 
strife.’’ Attention to affairs in a given present, then, led Hera- 
clitus to infer that the conditions perceived were the outcome of the 
continuous operation of observable processes, and so to the opinion 


99 
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that present processes might be taken as explanatory of what had 
happened in the past. 

I cannot here take time to trace the long history of the pro- 
cedure initiated by Heraclitus. It is significant for the question 
under consideration, however, that the idea of a process which, 
through its continuous operation, has brought about change in the 
course of time has been utilized in History, no less than in the sci- 
ences of Geology and Evolutionary Biology. It is, indeed, the 
principle of explanation employed in those various ‘‘interpreta- 
tions’’ of history which rely upon some economic, racial, or other 
‘*struggle’’ to account for present conditions in the world. In 
modern times the idea of ‘‘struggle’’ has been employed as a 
substitute for the directive agency of Providence. 

7. The essential difficulty in the study of causation in historical 
events lies in the fact that the recognized objectives of historical 
explanation leave no place for the investigation of causes as a spe- 
cific undertaking. If, however, in opposition to established usage 
we set ourselves to this effort, it at once appears that we are not 
without resources. 

What we are given in experience is not one history, but a great 
number of histories. History is not unitary, but pluralistic. Every 
region and area has its own history, and the investigation of causa- 
tion becomes possible when it is seen that the activities of men 
under different conditions may be compared. 

Again, what we are given in experience is not change, but evi- 
dence of changes, and changes may be investigated and compared. 
Further, what we are given in experience is not a series of events 
said to be ‘‘unique,’’ but an infinite number of occurrences at dif- 
ferent times and in different places. It is true that, in pursuit of 
their special interests, some philosophers stress the aspect of 
uniqueness in events (indicated by names and dates), and seem to 
imply that there is no possibility of events having features in com- 
mon. Nevertheless, when you personally speak of the attempted 
invasion of England in 1940, you inevitably bring in some refer- 
ence to the other attempted invasions by Philip II and Napoleon 
Bonaparte. Your action in this respect is simply that of adding a 
new member to an already recognized class of events. 

If we are to inquire into causation, it will be necessary to be- 
come familiar with the idea that there are classes of events, for 
where there are two or more occurrences which have features in 
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common, these occurrences may be compared, and the possibility 
of comparison opens the way to induction. Historians who may 
concern themselves with the events of the twentieth century will 
always be forced to give attention to the rise of dictators, a class of 
events. You, I think, will admit it to be a matter of urgency that 
we should leave no means untried to enlarge our understanding 
of this menacing phenomenon. 

8. A class of events, once recognized, sets a problem for inves- 
tigation, and every such problem calls for solution in terms of 
causation. But here, instead of further generalities, I invite your 
consideration of an instance in which historians uniformly (1) 
have accepted the existence of a class of events, and (2) have pro- 
ceeded, without demur, to account for the facts by an exposition of 
sauses. I refer to the barbarian invasions of the Roman empire. 
If the subject should seem to you remote, it at least has the merit 
that it admits of methodical examination without admixture of 
disturbing emotions. 

As a preliminary step, let me say that it is often taken for 
granted that ‘‘science always chooses some phase or aspect of the 
existing world for detailed examination’’ (S. P. Lamprecht). The 
statement is inaccurate. Actual inquiry begins when an individual 
encounters some specific difficulty in experience, as when he finds 
that the accepted account of some phenomenon is at variance with 
the facts. Every advance in knowledge, from the time of Thales 
or of Copernicus, has been made by some one who has resolutely 
faced a difficulty in thought. 

Now Professor Bury, an authority on the barbarian invasions, 
says that the German tribes were driven by the urgency of the food 
question to seek new abodes and were attracted by the rich prov- 
inces of Rome (Selected Essays, 62). The historian recognized 
explicitly the existence of a class of events, and responded to the 
need of offering an explanation of the occurrences. The explana- 
tion given was not, however, the result of his own researches; he 
took it over unquestioned from his predecessors, without scrutiny 
of its relation to the facts and without inquiry as to the source 
from which it had been derived. In other words, Professor Bury 
ignored a difficulty which had an important bearing upon a subject 
which he treated regularly in lectures. He consulted the sources 
for his facts; it did not occur to him to scrutinize the authorities 
for his explanation of the facts. 





— 
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Every difficulty in thought which is neglected or slurred over is 
a failure of duty in scholarship and constitutes a serious obstacle 
to the advancement of knowledge. 

9. We begin, then, with the fact that for centuries the northern 
frontiers of the Roman empire were subject to the invasions of 
Germanic and other peoples. The frequent recurrence of these in- 
vasions has set a problem to which every scholar who has con- 
cerned himself with ancient or medieval history has responded by 
advancing some explanatory theory. Now, in making this response 
to a recognized problem, historians have, as a matter of fact, ad- 
mitted the applicability of the ‘‘method of science’’ to historical 
inquiry. Consequently it is of importance to note that, though 
they have unhesitatingly offered explanations of these phenomena, 
they have done this without awareness of their own procedure, 
and hence without taking into account the steps which must neces- 
sarily lie between the statement of a problem and the presentation 
of a solution. 

In an investigation of the barbarian invasions the procedure 
found necessary (see my Rome and China, 1939) has been as fol- 
lows: first, to recognize the existence of a class of events, and hence 
of a problem for investigation; second, to examine the theories 
or explanations heretofore put forward to account for the occur- 
rences; third, when these theories were found to be at variance 
with the facts, to assemble all data which might be regarded as per- 
tinent to the subject. With this object in view, the procedure 
adopted was to set down, in chronological order, all known events, 

vars, and disturbances in each separate kingdom or region of the 
Eurasian continent for a period of five hundred years. The next 
step was to compare occurrences in each of the many areas for 
which it was possible to find evidence either in European or Asiatic 


sources. When the work of comparison had been carried out, it 


was discovered that (during the period from 58 B.c. to a.p. 107, the 
period covered in Rome and China) every uprising on the Euro- 
pean borders of the Roman empire had been preceded by the out- 
break of war either on the eastern frontiers of the empire or in the 
‘*Western Regions’’ of the Chinese. Moreover, the correspon- 
dence in events was discovered to be so precise that, whereas wars 
in the Roman East were followed uniformly and always by dis- 
turbances on the lower Danube and the Rhine, wars in the eastern 
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T’ien Shan were followed uniformly and always by disturbances 
on the Danube between Vienna and Budapest. 

Systematic inquiry was rewarded, then, by the discovery, for 
the first time, of correlations in historical events. I use the word 
‘‘correlation’’ because it has been found, in all cases, that when the 
first event occurred (in the T’ien Shan or the Roman Kast), the 
second occurred (on the Pannonian Danube or the lower Danube 
and the Rhine), and, further, that when the first event did not 
occur, the second did not occur. The discovery that certain sets of 
events—wars in Asia and barbarian invasions in Europe—are 
correlated is a matter of unusual importance, for it demonstrates 
the existence of a type or order of historical facts which has not 





hitherto received attention. 

10. The correspondences or correlations in events to which I 
have called your attention may appear to accord with the formula, 
‘‘The same cause always has the same effect,’’ but you will already 
have asked yourself how these correspondences are to be accounted 
for. Karl Pearson, the eminent authority on scientific method, 
remarks that ‘‘the conception of correlation between two occur- 
rences .. . is the wider category by which we have to replace the 
old idea of causation.’’ Again, he says, ‘‘The aim of science ceases 
to be the discovery of ‘cause’ and ‘effect’ . . . it seeks out the phe- 
nomena which are most highly correlated.’’ We are now in a posi- 
tion to see, however, that the discovery of correlations does not 
replace and is not a substitute for the investigation of causation. 
We have found that, in a certain class of events, ‘‘when this hap- 
pens, that happens,’’ and that the second event appears only on 
the occurrence of the first, but this result does not afford even a 
momentary stopping place for our intellectual interest ; conversely, 
indeed, it brings up the original question in a more explicit and 
more urgent form. Thus we are forced to ask how the correspon- 
dences or correlations discovered are to be accounted for. With- 
out further elaboration, I may say that as the outcome of this long 
and difficult phase of the investigation I reached the conclusion that 
the correspondence of wars in the East and invasions in the West 
had been due to interruptions of trade.’ 

2 The “conclusion” referred to is, in fact, an hypothesis, and as such is open to 
revision. On the other hand, the various statements concerning occurrences are based 
upon the evidence of historical documents, and are not hypothetical, though in the 
few cases where he has ventured to disagree with the views of modern authorities the 
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11. The Romans should have been able, one would think, to dis- 
cern that wars on the eastern frontiers of the empire were invari- 
ably followed by outbreaks on the lower Danube and the Rhine. 
Nevertheless, even though time after time disturbances in the East 
and attacks by the northern barbarians are mentioned in the same 
context by historians, and even by poets, there is no indication in 
the sources that the conjunction ever provoked comment or in- 
spired reflection. Certainly Augustus persisted in his attempts to 
dominate Armenia, though the actual results on the Danube and 
the Rhine might have been unerringly predicted. I am, however, 
convinced, from circumstantial evidence, that the relation of events 
in the Near East and in Europe was known to and acted upon both 
by Tiberius and Trajan. Yet any assured inference from corre- 
spondences in events which may have been made by Roman authori- 
ties was subject to the doubt cast by the invasions of Pannonia, 
which we now know were linked with wars in Mongolia and were 
independent of events in Armenia or Syria. Specifically, the 
Romans were debarred from positive knowledge of the relation of 
events by reason of the attenuated character of the information 
which reached them from the world east of the Caspian Sea. Even 
so, the poet Horace gives expression to the opinion that distur- 
bances among the Seres, the Bactrians, and the tribes on the 
Jaxartes were worth watching. 

The world has changed since the first and second centuries, for 
then there were but three ‘‘great powers’’ in Eurasia: Rome, 
Parthia, and China. The basic change, however, has been created 
by the emergence of sea-power into prominence since the circum- 
navigation of Africa and the discovery of the Cape route to India. 
In the period after 1498 the relations of peoples have evidently 
become more intricate and involved, but it is not on this account to 
be assumed that correspondences in events are no longer discover- 
able—especially since no one has looked for them. I am disposed 
to believe that interruptions of trade still continue to be a most 
important factor in creating disturbances throughout the world. 
But I recommend, as the part of wisdom, that before embarking on 
deep-sea voyages we should familiarize ourselves with the rela- 





judgment of the investigator may be at fault. The essential feature of the argument 
is that comparison of histories on a world basis leads to observation of correspon- 
dences in events, and these correspondences invite revision of inherited ideas concern- 


ing causation in history. 
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tions in events during what I may designate loosely as the ‘‘land- 
route period.’’ 

12. Let us now look the problem of causation in the face. ‘‘The 
search for causes is ultimately derived from the search for means 
to the practical realisation of results in which we are interested”’ 
(A. E. Taylor). We are today in difficulties of the most practical 
character, and we are in urgent need of new knowledge. The knowl- 
edge we require can be derived only from the close investigation of 
human experience on a world basis. Historians have stood aloof 
from the urgencies of life, and have declaimed against any aim for 
their subject beyond the ‘‘objective’’ statement of facts. But they 
have been willing to go beyond the facts, in compliance with the 
conventions of literature. Let us admit that historians alone are 
equipped to undertake the study of causation in historical events 
—are they to continue to refuse their aid in presence of the emer- 
gency which now presses upon our civilization? 

It is useless to say we can do nothing, as long as we attempt 
nothing. Men sought for the ‘‘cause’’ of malaria simply in the 
belief that it could be discovered. They found that ‘‘chills and 
fever’’ could be overcome, not by some elaboration of conventional 
dosage, but by the application of kerosene to stagnant pools. No 
theorizing could possibly have led to this result. Similarly, they 
set to work to discover some means of preventing recurrences of 
the ‘‘Black Death’’ or bubonic plague; as a result of the study of 
‘ausation, we now employ rat catchers. Scientists work on the 
principle and in the belief that the investigation of causation will 
ultimately lead to the alleviation of human misery and suffering. 
It is useless to speculate whether and how this alleviation may ing 
any instance be accomplished—until investigation has been carried 
out. We cannot master the intricacies of historical events all at 
once, and with our eyes fixed upon the production of traditional 
histories. We must undertake the investigation of some problem, 
however limited in scope it may at first sight appear to be. Galileo 
established a new science by investigating the rate of falling bodies. 

I noticed not long ago, in an important journal, the confident 
statement that ‘‘the excursions of literary men into politics’’ were 
a hopeful sign for the future. It would be a hopeful sign were his- 
torians to concern themselves with the extraordinarily difficult 
task of investigating ‘‘causation in historical events.’’ 


University of California. 





CAUSATION AND ITS APPLICATION TO HISTORY 
By Morris R. Conen 


In the controversies as to the methodology of history the 
question of causation has occupied a central place. The defense 
| of human autonomy or free will has led many to such a sharp 
|/separation between mind and nature as to deny any application 
of natural causation to human affairs. On the other hand, natural- 
ists have taken it as axiomatic that historiography can become 
scientific, i.e., give us verifiable knowledge free from bias or super- 
stition, only if it submits to the methods of natural science which 
operate with causal laws. 

A generation ago the naturalists seemed to be carrying the day 
in the social sciences and thus in the theory of history. But recent 
idealists have used the extreme empiricism of anti-metaphysical 
positivists to argue that the laws of physics are purely statistical 
and thus not different in kind from the constant correlations that 
we find in public or national affairs. Quetelet’s and Buckle’s use 
of statistics to prove the reign of iron laws of causality in human 
affairs is thus reversed into a denial that such laws can be found 
in physics. This positivism seems to have been recently reinforced 
by a vague rumor that Heisenberg and others have swept away the 
concept of determinism from physical science. 

That the arguments on both sides are carried on with more 
sweeping enthusiasm than discrimination, is seen in the fact that 
both positivists and Hegelian idealists come to the same fatalistic 

@conclusion that man cannot change the course of history; and from 
the determinist dogma quite opposing conclusions are drawn. 
Thus some hold that not only is history subject to laws but that 
only the superstition of free-will has prevented us from discover- 
ing them; while others argue that since the whole temporal system 
of events is determined, it is vain to pick out any one element in 
the world and say it is the cause of any particular event that 
follows it. 

In such a situation a review of elementary considerations seems 
worth while. 

The original sense of the word history, which still survives in 
the term natural history, included any description of the nature 
of anything, e.g., Aristotle’s History of Animals or Theophrastus’s 


12 
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History of Plants. And though our word used simpliciter is today 
restricted to accounts of past happenings it still includes purely 
physical and biological as well as human events. Thus we have 
histories of our terrestrial globe or of parts of it as well as of 
rarious biologic species. Opponents of naturalism, such as Croce, 
may insist on restricting the word history not only to human 
affairs, but even to some particular phase of political life in which 
they happen to be interested or to some special way of dealing with 
it. But no arbitrary definition or resolution to use a word in a 
peculiar sense can well deny that biographies such as Plutarch’s 
Life of Caesar and Tacitus’s Life of Agricola are substantially 
histories of Rome or that Herodotus was justified in including the 
development of the Nile, its delta, and the soil of Egypt, in the 
magnificent book which has given him the title, The Father of 
History. There are doubtless distinctive elements in human 
affairs which give distinctive form to the causal relation that is 
applicable to them. But since men are born, live, and die on this 
earth, and their activities are conditioned by the presence or 
absence of food, water, and other physical and biological factors, 
the meaning of causality in history cannot be altogether unrelated 
to its meaning in the natural sciences. It is well, therefore, to 


— 


consider first the general nature of causation before dealing with/ 


the special features which it assumes in human history. 


I 

It is interesting to note in passing that the word cause, from 
the Latin causa, corresponding to the Greek dra, is originally a 
social and more specifically a legal term. This sense continues in 
the phrase ‘‘cause of action’’ or ‘‘legal case.’’ It came into nat- 
ural philosophy through the analogy of nature to a well ordered 
realm ruled by law. The Greek as well as the modern historians 
used a variety of expressions for the causal relation, e.g., an ante- 
cedent led to, gave rise to, brought about, made, produced, created, 
or influenced a certain consequent, or the latter was due to, resulted 
from, came as a consequence of, or was conditioned by the former. 
Polybius' drew explicit distinctions between dria rpddacis and dpxq 
i.e., the motive force, the excuse or reason, and the beginning or 
origin, in German Ursache. Aristotle’s famous doctrine of the 
four causes: the material, the form, the efficient cause, and the pur- 

1 Histories, III ee 6-7, 31. 
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pose or end, deal with what we would call today the grounds or 
reasons why anything whatsoever takes place in the way it does. 
It is thus not much different from the modern principle of sufficient 
reason except that in the interest of clarity we restrict the causal 
relation to changes or phenomena in time and space. 

In general we all believe that human, like other events, are in 
some way connected, and that there is always a reason or ground 
why anything happens. Only that which has nothing beside or 
outside of itself to change it in any way can be causeless or causa 
sui, e.g., Spinoza’s Substance or Hegel’s Absolute Idea. This can- 
not be said of anything which is a part of the temporal stream. 
That is why we ask such questions as what brought about the pres- 
ent war, the depression of 1929, or any other event in which we are 
at allinterested. But it is obviously not enough to say that events 
are in some way connected. The significant question is what is the 

| nature of this connection. 

Since history deals with occurrences in time, the element of 
temporal sequence must enter into causality and distinguish it 
from the relation between whole and part, form and content, or any 
other abstract, purely logical or mathematical, condition. It also 
seems wise at the outset to be cautioned against the ancient fallacy 
of post hoc ergo propter hoc. Whatever causality may be it is 
more than mere succession in time. All sorts of superstitions and 
absurdities result from ignorhg this, for instance, arguing that 
because the introduction of a new game of cards preceded a given 
event such as an epidemic of dysentery, the former was the cause 
of the latter. However, though this is elementary, an influential 

| philosophic doctrine urges that causality is nothing but repeated 
‘succession. And under the name of correlation this has become a 
jeanon of scientific procedure among recent ‘‘research’’ workers in 
| psychology, sociology and education. 

This doctrine began with Hume’s attempt to eliminate necessity 
from the causal relation by an argument similar to that by which 
Zeno seemed to disprove the possibility of motion. 

Having as a follower of Locke and Berkeley, reduced every- 
thing to a discrete series of successive ‘‘impressions’’ or ‘‘ideas’’ 
as ‘‘states of mind,’’ he naturally could not find that any conse- 
quent ‘‘state’’ was contained in any antecedent one, and this 
seemed to rule out any real or necessary connection between things. 

Not only as a historian and in his more mature Essays, but even 
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in his youthful Treatise, Hume himself was candid enough to recog- 
nize the untenability of the completely sceptical or nihilistic results 
of his basic assumptions. He admitted that in practice we must 
continue to believe that things are really or necessarily connected. 
Nor does it require much acumen to see the inconsistency of reduc- 
ing all causality to mere succession and then explaining the belief 
in, or habitual expectation of, necessary connection as caused by 
the repetition of the same sequence of events. In the first place, it 
is not true that the repetition of any succession has always been 
followed by the expectation of its invariant recurrence. The fact 
that some people rightly or wrongly see causal relations where 
others have for ages failed to suspect their existence, suggests that 
the issue is not so simple. Moreover the expectation that the 
future will be like the past assumes a certain inherent and invari- 
ant constancy in the order of nature which no number of past obser- 
vations can by themselves prove. The fact that for twenty-five 
thousand days in succession a man has taken a walk before break- 
fast will not prevent his failure to do so tomorrow. 

Despite its logical frailties, however, the Humean doctrine has 
found powerful support not only in the forces which have made 
for modern subjectivism or extreme psychologic individualism, but 
curiously enough in the modern effort to eliminate all occult quali- 
ties and anthropomorphism from the field of physics. As the 
popular notion of cause involves some analogy to human action in 
which purpose and effort enter, physicists have sought to purify 
their science from all such implications by reducing their descrip- 
tions to mathematical relations between observable elements or 
operations. It is this which led Karl Pearson, whose special field 
of competence was in the mathematics of statistics, to the attempt 
to make correlation take the place of causation. 

But the fact that many have uncritically accepted Pearson as 
an authority on scientific method generally, cannot wipe out a logi- 
sal difference in the nature of things. A correlation is an empiri- 
cal or historical statement that in a certain proportion of instances 
two elements have occurred simultaneously or successively. A 
causal relation asserts more than mere past coincidence. It affirms 
that there is some reason or ground why, whenever the antecedent | 
occurs, the consequent must follow. The assertion of a causal 
relation may be false in fact, or not supported by adequate evi- 
dence, but the element of necessity, the exclusion of a contrary 
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possibility, is an essential part of its meaning. Even if it were 
true that every time we observed a uniform succession we inferred 
a causal relation, the content of the proposition inferred would 
still be logically different from that which led to it. 

The foregoing does not deny that the observation of a correla- 
tion frequently suggests or leads us to discover a causal relation. 
What we have insisted on is that correlations are often mere coin- 
cidences that do not indicate any significant connection, or any 
reason for expecting such correlation to continue. I have on sev- 
eral occasions referred to the high correlation of 87% for 13 years 
between the death-rate in the State of Hyderabad and the member- 
ship in the International (American) Machinists Union. If there 
are not many instances of this sort, it is because we do not, as a 
rule, look for them. We generally begin with a hunch or a sus- 
picion of a causal relation between certain facts and seek for corre- 
lation to confirm it. But to regard such confirmation as proof is 
to commit the fallacy of arguing from the affirmation of the conse- 
quent. A number of diverse hypotheses, notably theologic ones, 
find their teachings confirmed by everything that happens, but this 
will not verify any one of them. For verification involves not 


‘only confirmation but the exclusion or disproof of alternative 


hypotheses. 

Suppose it were established that between 58 B.c. and 107 a.p. 
every invasion of or rebellion in the Roman Empire was preceded 
by a ‘‘disturbance’’ in the trade routes between China and Rome. 
Clearly that would not be sufficient to prove a causal relation. For 
if previous or subsequent invasions or rebellions had no such an- 
tecedents, or if ‘‘disturbances’’ of these trade routes were not at 
other times followed by wars of this kind, the assertion that the 
correlation for the limited period was more than a series of coinci- 
dences would be definitely disproved. Nor would the existence of 
such correlation exclude the possibility that even in the given cases 
such factors as love of independence, irritations at Roman oppres- 
sion, the attraction of richer lands, or the ambition of kings or 
powerful leaders, were the direct or immediate causes. To main- 
tain the thesis in question we should have to prove that such a 
rebellion as that of Judea in 68 B.c. was not caused by religious 
differences or anything other than a disturbance in the trade routes 
between China and Rome. 

Suppose that our meteorologic records showed that the average 
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rainfall in our states was for a number of years higher under 
Republican than under Democratic governors, should we hold that 
a causal relation was thus established? The objection might at 
once be raised that no one supposes that a natural phenomenon 
such as rain could be influenced by any purely political event. But 
if we ignore the fact that many have attributed the absence of rain 
to the moral or religious sins of governors or their people, and 
have sought to bring about a greater rainfall by prayer, the fore- 
going objection only confirms the necessity for distinguishing 
between correlation and causation. For jt admits that the causal 
relation holds only between the members of certain classes of phe- 
nomena. Now it is most important to be on guard against the fal- 
lacy of selection, of generalizing about any group which we have (~ 
selected as a class. Thus if a number of Chinese merchants fail 
to pay their bills promptly, I may readily be led to regard their 
failure as connected with their being Chinese, whereas it may be 
due to quite different conditions, such as the fact that they are all, 
like others not known to me, connected with a certain bank, that 
they are all among those who sold goods to a certain bankrupt firm 
or to a depressed economic class, or because of some other unknown 
reason. 

Historical phenomena do not come to us already properly clas- . 
sified. It is we who classify them in diverse ways according to the| 
purposes of our inquiry. The category of ‘‘trade disturbance’’ 
may thus include diverse phenomena some of which may and some 
of which may not be relevant to the invasions of the Roman Empire 
or to rebellions within it.’ 

It is true that two phenomena between which there is no direct 
causal relation may, if they vary concomitantly, be the effects of a 
common cause. Thus, suppose we find that states with a high de- 
gree of literacy excel in crime. It will not necessarily be true that 
either crime is the cause of literacy or vice versa, but both may be 

2 Even the terms invasion, rebellion and war denote things so heterogeneous that 
discrimination leading to the recognition of different kinds or sub-classes is necessary 
before we can expect to find a common cause. Villa’s invasion of the United States 
was quite a different affair from Burgoyne’s, and an American Indian rebellion or 
war a quite different sort of event from the World War. Similarly raids of Kurdish 
tribes were different kinds of affairs than the invasion of Rome by Hannibal or of 
Illyria by Rome. In the present state of our knowledge, it is futile to ask the cause 
of disease. We must in our aetiology first deal with different kinds of diseases; and 
much more is this the case with wars. 
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consequences of a relatively larger proportion of urban population. 
‘The Island of St. Kilda is not rich enough to support a single 
pickpocket.’’ But that only pushes back the problem how to deter- 
mine that any circumstance such as city life is the cause of such 
phenomena as greater literacy and greater criminality. 

Thus, despite some amateurish philosophizing on the part of 
some physicists or biologists when they take a vacation from the 
field of their special competence, the fact is that natural science is 
never satisfied with empirical statistical correlation but ever seeks 
to formulate universal laws that assert not that A has followed B 
a number of times but that there is an intimate connection between 
the two such that whenever A occurs B must follow, i.e., the possi- 
bility of B not following A is ruled out. In putting its laws in the 
form of equations science always seeks to eliminate as far as possi- 
ble all arbitrary constants. 

When the inadequacy of mere correlation between two terms is 
¢ jrecognized we try to establish the causal relation by interpolating 
a middle term. The ancients found a correlation between exposure 
to damp air, especially at night, and malaria. It was an essential 
task of biology and medical science to ask why these two should be 
thus connected. An intermediate term was found in the bite of 
certain mosquitoes. But why should the bite of the mosquito pro- 
duce the given result? Again an intermediate term is found in the 
virus that is injected into the organism by the bite. But why 
should that virus destroy the red blood corpuscles? It is obvious 
that no matter how many middle terms are thus interpolated we 
still have a discrete series and the question why two terms should 
be causally connected remains. This is, of course, no objection to 
a process which extends our knowledge even though it never can be 
absolutely completed. The prolongation of life may be desirable 
though the hour of death is only postponed thereby. Natural 
science, however, sets before itself a definite ideal of transforming 
the discrete series into a continuous one by finding an element of 
identity between antecedent and consequent and thus justifying the 
judgment of necessary connection. We approximate to that ideal 
in the laws of conservation of mass and energy, and indeed, in all 
the formulae of mathematical physics in which certain relations 
remain invariant. Assuming some identity throughout all the 
physical processes, the connection between any two states can be- 
come a necessary one. We explain why water and sunshine are 
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necessary for plants if we show the identity of the water and the 
plant tissue or the identity of the energy in the sun’s rays and that 
by which the chlorophyl transforms inorganic into organic com- 
pounds. In that phase of their being in which things are identical 
they cannot be different, though they must be different in other 
respects in order to be at all distinguishable and thus form a 
plurality of things. 

The prejudice against admitting the element of necessity in our 
world has been largely supported by the reaction against those 
metaphysical theories which try to put customary or cherished but 
questionable opinions beyond attack by enthroning them as neces- 
sary truths. But it is really impossible to get along in our daily 
life or in scientific investigation without the idea of ual 
Every day we recognize that certain acts are necessary, i.e., that 
we have no alternative. In mathematics we prove that the Pytha- 
gorean theorem necessarily follows from Euclidean axioms by 
showing that it is impossible for the latter to be true and the for- 
mer to be false. Similarly we prove that it is impossible for physi- 
cal things to have certain properties without having others that are 
logically or mathematically connected with them. Thus we prove 
that if the earth, sun and moon are in a given position and their 
motions conform to the law of gravitation, an eclipse must neces- 
sarily follow at a certain time. 

It will be seen that the necessity of physical happenings is thus 
conditional, i.e., no event is necessary absolutely or by itself but 
only if it is connected with other events and is thus part of a sys- 
tem. To this human events are clearly no exception. 

We may now sum up our discussion thus far by saying that in 
its most rigorous form causality denotes the sum of the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for the occurrence of any event. A cir- 
cumstance that is not necessary for a given event, i.e., if the event 
can take place without it, cannot be the cause. And similarly if a 
circumstance is not sufficient to bring about the given event, i.e., if 
the former can occur without the latter, it cannot be the cause. We 
must, however, recognize that popular discourse and thought do 
not always conform to this definite test of causality. This shows 
itself in the view that there can be a plurality of causes. Thus it 
is said that a headache may be due to noxious vapors, to eye strain, 
to indigestion, or to various other antecedents. Similarly it is said 
that wars can be caused by the ambition of rulers, or be forced on 
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them by all sorts of circumstances. It has, however, been readily 
shown that the appearance of a plurality of causes is merely the 
failure to refine the classification of antecedents and consequence 
to the same extent. Different organic conditions produce different 
sorts of headaches; and what is common to all of the latter corre- 
sponds to what is common to eye strain, indigestion, ete. So like- 
wise are there various kinds of wars and the courses they take are 
not independent of the specific conditions which lead to them. 

The rigorous test of causality is professed by the conscientious 
historical investigator and often applied by the critic of proposed 
causes for known events. When sober students of history deny 
that the Battle of Tours was the cause of the check to Arab power 
in the West, or that Waterloo was the decisive cause of the elimina- 
tion of Napoleon, they show that these battles were unnecessary 
for the occurrence of the given results, that the latter would in all 
probability have occurred even if these battles had not taken place. 
Similarly we reject oppression of the masses as a sufficient cause 
for a revolution by showing that oppressed people sometimes be- 
come weak, apathetic and lack the power to organize successful 
revolutions. But the historian as a narrator of what happens is 
under pressure to tell a coherent story and this does not permit 
him to stop to indicate ever so often the inadequacy or inconclu- 
siveness of his evidence. Hence most historians adopt much 
looser conceptions of causality. 

One of the serious obstacles to a rigorous consideration of the 
evidence necessary to establish causal relation in history is the 
wide acceptance of the positivistic and narrowly empiricist dogma, 
professed even by such idealists as Croce, that history is not at all 
concerned with what might or could have happened. It is curious 
that those most concerned with the close relation between history 
and practice should hold this dogma, when it is so obvious that all 
practical activity involves weighing the consequences of alterna- 


.tives only one of which is realized. Indeed we cannot grasp the 
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™ |full significance of what happened unless we have some idea of 





what the situation would have been otherwise. Nor is there much 
logical force in the argument that all our evidence bears on what 
did happen and not at all on what might have happened. There 
is considerable evidence that if Alexander had been drowned cross- 
ing the Granicus none of his generals could have accomplished 
what he did. For in fact the events after his death showed that 
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no one of them could sufficiently control the others. Similarly it 
can be hardly be questioned that if Lincoln had not been murdered, ~+ 
his national prestige, his influence in the Republican party, and his 
political tact and experience would have enabled him to guide the 
Reconstruction of the South more successfully in a humane direc- 
tion than was possible for a southern Democrat as inadaptable to 
the actual situation as was Andrew Johnson. 

The objection, however, has been raised that histories deal with 
individual unrepeatable events, that causal efficacy holds only be 
tween them, and that the introduction of laws is at best a purely) 
verbal device which may help to describe multitudes of facts bu 
does not add to our knowledge of any particular occurrence. To 
explain the fall of an apple by the law of gravitation seems like 
explaining why I feel hungry by the fact that many others also do. 

This objection oversimplifies the uniqueness of historic events i 
and misses the true réle of laws as universal propositions. 

The absolutely unique, that which has no element in common 
with anything else, is indescribable—since all description and all 
analysis are in terms of predicates, class concepts or repeatable | 
relations. Let us take a unique event, for example, that King John 
signed the Magna Charta at Runnymede on June 6th, Qi5 A.D. 
Neither the individual John, the date, nor the specific act will occur 
again. Yet our statement identifies John as one of a class, the 
kings of England, who are defined as the occupants of certain 
offices or as bearing certain relations to the various elements of 
the people of England. Magna Charta is significant as one of a 
number of political documents; and not only is the physical act of 
signing repeatable but the motives which we assume compelled 
John to do it are recurrent ones in human experience. The date 
itself denotes a unique or unrepeatable state of the world. But 
note that it is defined in terms of a number of repeatable intervals, 
namely, years. Although language can never be self-sufficient and 
ultimately always depends upon a demonstrative element, i.e., a| 
pointing to something which must be experienced, yet that to which 
the demonstrative points has its character determined by its| - 
abstract or repeatable traits. 

The nominalist misses the practical and theoretic significance 
of universal laws as hypotheses in regard to what are the invariant 
connections between abstract phases of particular events or exis- 
tences. Common experience only roughly blocks out, from the big 
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blooming confusion that nature presents to the undeveloped intel- 
ligence, such objects and sequences as more or less immediately 
serve organic or practical needs. To obtain more accurate knowl- 
edge of nature we need more refined analysis than is possible with 
the less discriminately used categories of common sense. Unsup- 
ported objects such as apples and feathers fall with varying veloci- 
ties, but others such as smoke or balloons go up, and the planets 
move in peculiarly tortuous ways in relation to the fixed stars or 
our earth. Can we formulate an accurate universal proposition 
(i.e., one without any exception) that will enable us to tell what is 
relevant and what is irrelevant to all these motions? The law of 
gravitation does precisely this. It not only widens our horizon 
and integrates diverse realms, but apparent exceptions are ex- 
plained by seeking and finding other laws such as those of elec- 
tricity and magnetism. 

This picking out of the elements which are relevant or causally 
related to a given phenomenon is the essence of the service which 
science renders in making the world intelligible and manageable. 
It may well be argued that the physical laws which thus connect 
phenomena in necessary relations are themselves contingent, 
that is, they are either generalizations from empirically observed 
phenomena or they are derived from wider generalizations of the 
way things have happened to appear. Since all proof of existence 
rests on assumptions, it is not possible to prove everything, and 
contingency cannot thus ever be entirely removed. Note, however, 
that while a law such as Newton’s in regard to gravitation cannot 
be proved by the consequences which it explains, it cannot be 
utterly or entirely false so far as it describes what has actually 
been observed to happen on such a large scale. Another law such 
as Einstein’s may replace it as a more accurate description. But 
such other law will have to include the truth of the older one under 
restricted conditions. And this the general theory of relativity 
indeed does, just as the modern electro-magnetic theory of light 
includes both the older wave and the corpuscular theories to the 
extent that they actually described optical phenomena. 

It has been suggested by Poincaré and Peirce that the laws of 
uniformity of nature which in our present era seem to hold true 
may really be changing slowly so that in the remote future gravi- 
tation may vary not as at present, according to the inverse square, 
but according to some higher or lower power. Though there is no 
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positive evidence for this it must be admitted that we know nothing 
that makes this impossible. But even if the laws now assumed are 
found to be changing, science will have to seek a law or formula 
for their variation, however difficult it might be to discover it. 

Thus while it is possible to question any particular law it is 
neither practically nor theoretically feasible to believe that there 
are no laws whatsoever in the world of existence. It is not practi- 
cally possible because all rational or deliberative conduct is based 
upon the assumption of some fixed order or mechanism by which 
our objectives can be realized. Nor could any account or descrip- 
tion be given of any natural realm if there were no identity of any- 
thing at different moments. Science and sanity postulate a world 
in which there are certain fixed characters. A world in which 
nothing was impossible, in which a smile could become a forest fire 
or the clothes on my back a highroad or river, would be a chaos 
beyond anything in the most insane mind, and there could be no 
investigation in such a world, since nothing could be determined 
about anything in it. 

Confusion on this point has resulted from the failure to dis- 
criminate between two kinds of determinism which may be respec- 
tively called absolute and qualified. The former is characteristic 
of philosophies which, like that of Spinoza or Hegel, allow for no 
genuine alternatives in the absolute reality. Contrary to the gen- 
eral impression, the system of laws which is the object of science 
does allow for contingency and irrelevance in the world. The dif- 
ference between the two kinds of determinism may be represented 
by the following image. 

Let us take some complicated modern drawing or painting that 
has no symmetry or repetitions in it. Let us cut it up into a num- 
ber of small pieces, no two of which have the same shape, shuffle 
them up, and then try to rearrange them so as to recreate the orig- 
inal. The solution of the problem is absolutely determinate in that 
each fragment has one and only one place where it can fit. Every 
piece has a unique relation to every other piece, and if only one is 
missing the original design of the whole cannot be grasped, since 
the parts already known will not supply us with any analogies 
whereby we can fill in what is missing. 

For a model of a limited determinist system let us take a pic- 
ture that has a good deal of symmetry and repetition. Cut it up 
so that many pieces are like others and a number of smaller pieces 
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can be combined to fill the place of a larger one. Since the original 
design is a definite one the problem of reconstructing it is also 
determinate. But in solving it analogies or laws may be discov- 
ered as to how various fragments should be put together ; and when 
we come to a gap, we can on the basis of analogies to other parts 
form reasonable hypotheses as to how to fill it. 

Now in an absolutely determinate system such as Spinoza’s 
Substance, Hegel’s Absolute, Mill’s total state of the universe 
which is the cause of any particular change,—all of which are 
popularly expressed in Tennyson’s ‘‘ Flower in the crannied wall,’’ 
—there is no room for repetitions or laws. For every event in it 
is absolutely unique and connected with everything else in a unique 
or unrepeatable manner. But in the world of practice and science 
there are fungible or replaceable things, and it is the fact of simi- 
larity or repeatability of patterns that makes possible the laws of 
natural science. 

Consider a homely example. The water-pipe in my cellar 
bursts. On the previous day a woman with an envious disposition 
passed my house. Since the latter was undoubtedly a part of the 
total world of events, the ‘‘organic’’ view must regard it as part 
of the cause. But according to this mode of reasoning every other 
past event was a part of the cause, and there is no reason for pick- 
ing out the frost and the character of the pipes. We should thus 
have no guidance in trying to prevent the recurrence of the unfor- 
tunate event, nor would there be any point in saying that the freez- 
ing and expansion of water depends upon temperature if it also 
depends on everything else. Science and practice assume a world 
jn which not everything, but only certain things or factors are 
cand to a given event. 

This realization that there are irrelevancies in the world en- 
ables us to see how one-sided or superficial is the view that there 
are no accidental or fortuitous coincidences in nature or history. 
If causation takes place only along certain lines, then the coinci- 
dence or crossing of two such lines is an accidental event in each, 
since it is not determined by the nature of either alone. Accidents, 
ike necessity, are relative to our system. Now it may well be 
argued that if one knows the time and place at which two appar- 
ently independent systems or bodies start, and the directions and 
velocities at which they travel, one can predict where and when 
their paths will cross, just as we can tell when the two hands of a 
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clock will cross. But, from this argument it does not follow that 
there is no contingency in nature. We can predict when the hour 
and hands will cross only on the assumption that our clock will 
always keep perfect time which unfortunately no actual instrument 
ever does. We cannot tell when it will slow down or stop alto- 
gether. The Laplacian intelligence that can predict every natural 
event can deal only with a world in which every particle moves 
according to a formula that does not change with time. But even 
in such a world such an intelligence would have to know the actual 
coordinates of all the (finite or infinite) particles that constitute 
the world at any one moment, and these would be contingent (or 
derived from a previous contingent state). Even the ultimate 
formula according to which all motion is to take place would be 
contingent in the sense that it would at best be a statement that we 
have found the world to behave in accordance with it. We could 
not prove the impossibility of the world behaving according to 
some other formula. Contingency cannot therefore be a 
eliminated. But neither can we get rid of relative cial 
When the proper discrimination is made, there is no contradiction 
between the two—certainly not so long as we restrict ourselves to 
finite or limited systems. 


II 


We may now consider some of the distinctive traits of causal 
laws in human history. 

(1) In doing so we must be especially on guard against the 
complementary fallacies of pan-logism and nominalism. Though 
history must implicitly or explicitly involve laws if we are to pass 
from present data to past facts, the search for the latter as they 
actually occurred distinguishes truthful history from works of fic- 
tion. And it is a demonstrable error to suppose that anything in 
regard to specific existence can be deduced from purely logical con- 
siderations. In this respect history is like geology or any branch 
of applied rather than theoretic physics. 

On the other hand to assign a cause for that which is unique in 
a given event is to indulge in unverifiable guess-work—since veri- 
fication involves deduction from hypothesis and repetition of ex- 
perimental conditions. Biology does not pretend to be able to 
explain ‘‘sports’’ or extreme variations and the historian or social 
scientist cannot explain what it was that enabled men of genius to 
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do the unprecedented things which they did, as in the case of 
Homer, Amos, Buddha, Irnerius, or Shakespeare. Climate, race, 
epoch, or the class struggle will not explain the difference between 
Bacon and Coke, Jesus and Judas, Thomas Jefferson and John 
Marshall. And so the historian cannot really explain why in a 
little backward corner of the world there should arise the remark- 
able group of Hebrew prophets, why within such a short period the 
city of Athens should have produced Socrates and Plato, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, and Aristophanes, Thucydides 
and Xenophon, or why Germany should within 100 years have 
brougth forth Lessing, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, and 
Schopenhauer. We can, however, say that there can be no writers 
in a community where writing is unknown, and that these men 
could not have done what they did if there were not conditions 
which made it possible for them to undertake what they did and 
find some support from others for carrying on their work. 

(2) While there is nothing to indicate that the events of human 
history may not be connected according to some laws or invariant 
order, we must not jump to the uncritical assumption that these 
laws must have as simple a form as those of mechanics, astronomy, 
or other branch of physics. Let us note, to begin with, that the 
phenomena of civilization are infinitely more complex, since they 
include biologic and mental as well as inorganic factors. And 
when situations depend upon too large a number of factors, or 
when these factors do not form a linear series, but modify each 
other in complex ways, we may not ever be able to discover the 
laws or to formulate manageable equations for dealing with the 
phenomena. We make progress in natural science, when we can 
vary one factor and keep every other constant. Such experimental 
conditions are not generally available in the human or even always 
in the purely biologic field. 

(3) Time enters into human history, as in the organic realm 
generally, in a way that it does not in the inorganic realm. We 
may pass over the significant question as to whether new elements 
do not develop in the course of time as distinctive individuals or 
unprecedented social institutions enter the social arena. For even 
in the purely inorganic realm there are genuine novelties when new 
combinations are formed, e.g., when fluorine is combined with oxy- 
gen. (It is an error to assume that all the properties of a com- 
pound can be deduced from the nature of its elements.) But past 
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events have a more persistent and uneliminable influence in the 
organic and human than in the inorganic realms. If we have the 
mechanical or electrical coordinates of a body or physical system, 
we do not need to inquire into its past history to determine its 
future course. To put it in other terms, physical systems can gen- 
erally be restored to previous conditions and the effects of inter- 
vening history thus eliminated. This cannot be done in the or- 
ganic and human realm where the effect of age and experience 
cannot be wiped out. When sociologists, economists and other 
students of human affairs speak of social dynamics, social forces, 
or conditions of equilibrium, they obviously have physics before 
them as the model science. Now the laws of physics are formu- 
lated as equations in which there enter indefinitely repeatable time 
and space intervals but no dates or locations. The latter are| 
essential ingredients in history. 

(4) The laws peculiar to history proposed by Plato, Aristotle, 
Vico, Hegel, Comte, Marx, Spencer, Spengler and others, take the 
form of a series of stages, like the stages in the growth of an organ- 
ism, which, it is claimed, necessarily succeed each other in an 
invariant order. Such laws cannot be reduced to differential 
equations which assume a continuity holding in the most minute 
intervals. History takes a macroscopic or mesoscopic rather than 
a microscopic view of events. Historic events may in part be — 
explained by laws expressing what goes on in the microscopic 
realm. But human intelligence has met with such difficulty in thus 
explaining the most elementary phases of our history that a com- 
plete explanation would be beyond our hopes, even if it were not 
logically impossible to a finite mind that is dependent on temporal 
experience. 

(5) One of the complexities which distinguish causation in, 
human history is the fact that our ability to foresee part of the } 
future modifies our conduct in the present. Some of those who | 
believe in free will have used this as an argument against any 
application of ordinary causality to human affairs. But this is by 
no means a necessary consequence of recognizing that intelligent 
volition is a factor in our history. We may for our present limited 
purpose ignore the strictly metaphysical or supernatural aspect of 
the question, since ordinary history can restrict itself to the ascer- 
tainable manifestations of human will in the world of time and 
space. The issue thus reduces itself to two questions: (a) Is 
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human volition a verifiable causal element in history, and (b) are 
there ascertainable causes for the ways in which human beings 
exercise the volition that history can recognize? 
, (a) That men often deliberate and make up their minds to do 
«certain things rather than others is an undeniable fact in history. 
And we generally regard it as a cause or part of the cause for the 
building or destroying of churches, houses, bridges, writing or 
publishing books, or engaging in any of the arts. There seems 
little doubt that people who have certain ideas on religion or poli- 
tics will in many respects act differently from those who hold 
opposing convictions. Sometimes we actually see persons chang- 
ing their courses of conduct when they become converted to a new 
creed. This, however, does not mean that pure or disembodied 
thought is known to be a cause for any event in nature. For we do 
not know of any human volition apart from a physical organism. 
We cannot by mere thinking or willing add a cubit unto our stature 
or even make an automobile go. We can express ourselves and 
modify the physical world only by some physical act of our organ- 
ism, such as to make sounds, gestures, marks on paper, or the like. 

(b) In our daily judgments of people and events, few of us 
doubt that what men and women will to do depends on all sorts of 
physical, physiological, and social conditions. This does not mean 
that under the same socio-historic circumstances all men and 
women will act in the same way. Different individuals approach 
the same or similar situations with different attitudes and much 
depends on what we call their character. But in the formation of 
these characters, early training and socio-historic environment are 
not irrelevant. This is shown by the fact that the more we know 
of the past of individuals or groups the better we can predict how 
they will act. Far from believing that any of us are free to will 
anything at all, we resent the suggestion that we are capable of 
desiring or willing to bring about things that are atrocious, dis- 
honorable, or insane. There are doubtless insuperable difficulties 
in finding out in advance, with any high degree of rigor and ac- 
curacy, what people will want to do under given conditions. But 
to deny the possibility of any prediction at all is inconsistent with 
practice and the postulates of rational science or history. There 
is a difference between difficulties and impossibilities. 

We may conclude by noting some consequences of the concep- 
tion of causation as equivalent to the sum of necessary and suffi- 
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cient conditions. The application of this concept to the events 
which constitute human history is both a necessary ideal and yet 
inherently difficult of attainment. The best we can achieve by 
rigorous scientific procedure is some progress in the approxima- 
tion to this ideal. The number of circumstances or factors in- 
volved in the cause of any specific event may be far in excess of 
those that are humanly ascertainable. But we can say with a great 
deal of confidence that some things are altogether irrelevant and 
some conditions are more directly involved than others in bringing 
about certain events. Our most serious difficulties arise from the 
fact that the terms between which social or historical causation 
holds are not generally clearly defined as they are in the physical 
sciences. As was indicated before, any two terms must have a 
certain homogeneity if the causal relation is to hold between them. 
Wisdom here as elsewhere consists in analyzing our questions 
before we attempt to’ answer them. Thus when anyone asks 
whether it is religion or economics that is the cause of a given 
event, it is helpful to remember that such elements as religion and 
economics are not necessarily mutually exclusive, and that to an- 
swer the question which is more important we must have some 
definite measure of importance. Above all, we must beware of the 
popular fallacy which assumes that all social elements or institu 
tions form a linear series, so that between any two one can always 
say which is prior to the other. For obviously many institutions 
are co-existent and continue to modify each other. Thus ignorance 
and poverty may each be said to be the cause of the other, and that 
the state brings law into being is as true as that law shapes and 
brings the state into being. But the detailed analysis of the rela- 
tions between the different factors in historical causation is not the 
object of this paper. The reflections here offered are intended as 
an aid in such analysis. 
University of Chicago. 








CAUSAL ANALYSIS IN HISTORY 
By Maurice MANDELBAUM 


One of the most widely current prepossessions in the theory of 
historiography is the distrust with which the concept of causation 
is viewed. Yet the actual practice of historians depends upon the 
acceptance and use of causal analysis. This acceptance in prac- 
tice of what is disdained in theory constitutes a paradox worth 
investigating. The first section of this paper will criticize two 
theoretical positions which, if true, make the paradox inescapable ; 
the second section will set forth certain more positive suggestions 
regarding causal analysis in history. 


I 


The specific difficulties which beset the historian in his research 
have often been noted. Recently, more general methodological 
problems which are particularly noticeable in historical inquiry, 
and which are sometimes thought to be peculiar to it, have been 
emphasized by many theorists. Practically all of these problems 
have given rise to doubt regarding the historian’s ability to make 
adequate causal analyses of historical events. For example, it is 
clear that the historian cannot take his materials into a laboratory 
in order to observe the events with which he is concerned under 
rigidly controlled conditions, nor can essentially similar events be 
observed over and over again at will. From this it follows that the 
historian’s causal attributions will not be subject to verification 
through precisely the same procedures which a laboratory scientist 
is able to employ. It may also follow that the historian’s causal 
analyses cannot be favorably compared with the results of natural 
scientific inquiry from the point of view of adequacy and reliability. 
None the less, such procedural handicaps do not make it impossible 
or fruitless to apply the concept of causation to historical events. 
\ Radical scepticism regarding the place of causal analysis in his- 
toriography is not based on these special handicaps; it is, rather, a 
product of certain current theories as to the ultimate nature of his- 
orical inquiry. 
It is well known that two main trends of thought have domi- 
nated recent analyses of the foundations of historical knowledge. 
\ The first of these arose at the turn of the century, and took the form 
30 
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of a ‘‘humanistic’’ protest against attempting to assimilate his-, 
toriography to the ideal of scientific explanation.t According to} 
this view, historical-cultural studies have a method and aim which 
are distinct from, and not inferior to, the method and aim of natural 
science. The motivating force in this ‘‘humanistic’’ protest was,| 
originally, an attempt to defend these studies against the dogma-| 
tism of an uncongenial form of naturalism. But the polemical] 
character of the movement, supplemented by the Kantian tradition | 
in which most of its supporters stood, gave rise to the attempt to} 
justify these studies by insisting that a sharp line of distinction was | 
to be drawn between science and historiography. It was contended 
that science always deals with the abstract and general through a 
formulation of natural laws, while historiography deals with the 
concrete and individual. Science, it was held, is only interested in 
building a conceptual schema of the world; history is concerned 
with unique occurrences. Under the influence of this supposedly 
sharp distinction the concept of causation came to be branded as 
hopelessly naturalistic, and was either denied all validity in his- 
torical inquiry or was radically reinterpreted when applied to his- 
torical events.? Three aspects of this view are especially worthy 
of consideration for any one concerned with the problem of causal 
analysis in historiography. 

1. It is undeniably true that the historian attempts to under- 
stand and describe events which are in some sense ‘‘unique.’’ If 
we examine what we know of past history it seems necessary to say 
that no two historical events were ever exactly alike in all of their 
important characteristics. In this sense each event is ‘‘unique.’’ 
However, this kind of uniqueness does not imply that historical 





1This point of view is well illustrated in Windelband’s rectoral address, Ge- 
schichte und Naturwissenschaft (1894) ; it is also exemplified in Croce’s early work, 
Il concetto della storia . . . (in Atti della Accademia Pontaniana for 1893-4). It 
reached its most fully developed form in the highly influential work of Rickert: 
Die Grenzen der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (1902). 

? Even today Croce says “Non si insisteré mai abbastanza su questa semplice e 
fondamentale verita, e pur difficile a cogliere da molti intelletti avvolti nelle ombre 
del naturalismo e del positivismo: che il concetto di causa .. . é e deve rimanere 
estraneo alla storia, perché nato sul terreno delle scienze naturali e avente il suo 
ufficio nell’Ambito loro.” (La storia come pensiero e come azione [| Bari, 1938], p. 
16.) Almost the only individual who subscribed to the humanistic protest and yet 
attempted to deal seriously with the problem of the causal analysis of historical 
events was Max Weber. 
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events never possess any characteristics in common. Events in 
nature are likewise in a sense ‘‘unique’’: the fall of a certain apple 
from a tree in my yard happened only once, and will not be re- 
peated. Nevertheless that event possessed certain characteristics 
in common with other events in nature. Similarly, among histori- 
|cal events there are many which possess significant common charac- 
teristics.* In this sense historical events are not ‘‘unique.”’ 

It is important to note this distinction in the use to which the 
concept of uniqueness may be put. The type of uniqueness which 
characterizes historical events does not entail that they should be 
‘*unique’’ in the sense of possessing no characteristics in common. 
It would only be the latter ‘‘absolute’’ uniqueness which would 
make them incomparable in all significant respects, thereby render- 
ing the concept of causation meaningless for historical inquiry. 
So long as some aspects of specific historical events recur at dif- 
ferent times and in different contexts it is possible to use analytic 
methods to ascertain at least some of the causal factors which were 
responsible for making any particular event assume the form which 
it did.* 

2. There are occasions when the proponents of the ‘‘human- 
listic’’ theory of historiography do not maintain that historical 

Vevents are unique in an absolute sense. At such times they none 
the less hold that historians are concerned with the unique charac- 
teristics of these events, rather than with the characteristics which 
are common to several of them. It is on this basis that they draw 
the distinction between the aims of historiography and natural 
science. 

This distinction possesses a certain element of truth. It is true 
that the causal analyses of the historian attempt to reveal the con- 
crete nature of an event, while the natural scientist is, in many cases, 

° If this were not true it would even be impossible for us to use language intel- 
ligibly when we set out to describe historical events. The problem of the extent to 
which the various aspects of a specific historical event affect each other, thus making 
significant comparisons difficult, can only be determined in empirical investigations. 
There seems to be no foundation for the metaphysical belief that the characteristics 
of a historical event interpenetrate to such a degree as to make comparisons between 
it and another historical event meaningless. 

* The general manner in which such methods are used will be suggested in Section 
II of this paper. 

5 Cf. Windelband: Prdludien (Tiibingen, 1907), p. 375 f.; Rickert: Die Grenzen 
der naturwissenschaftlichen Begriffsbildung (5th ed.; 1929), p. 389 f. 
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more concerned with understanding specific aspects of certain 
types of event than with understanding and describing any par- 
ticular event in detail. Yet the distinction drawn by the ‘‘human- 
istic’’ theory is too absolute. The natural scientist is not inter-, 
ested in correlations between certain types of event merely for the} 
sake of building up an abstract conceptual framework; he is inter- 
ested in such correlations because they enable him to understand 
important characteristics of actual, concrete occurrences. Nor is 
the historian merely interested in what is unique in the events with 
which he is concerned. For example, although some histories have 
been written to extol the unique characteristics of a particular 
epoch, no fewer historians have been motivated by a desire to learn 
through the consideration of a particular course of events lessons 
which are applicable to other historical contexts. Furthermore, as 
I shall attempt to show in the second section of this paper, it is 
impossible to comprehend or describe any historical event without 
using hypotheses which are derived from ostensibly analogous 
eases. The humanistic distinction between the aims of the his- 
torian and the scientist is therefore not absolute. It has been a 
useful distinction in so far as it served as a warning against at- 
tempting to substitute an abstract sociology for narrative his- 
torical description, but its attempt to split knowledge into two seg- 
ments, one of which is descriptive and the other of which is 
theoretical, has been arbitrary and misleading. 

3. From the point of view of the problem of causal analysis in 
history this absolute distinction between historiography and sci- 
ence would have been of slight consequence were it not for the fact 
that causation was regarded by the humanist as the typical cate- 
gory of scientific understanding.* It was therefore assumed that 
causal analysis could not play a dominant part in historiography. 

This attempt to confine the significance of causal analysis to the 


® This identification of science and causal analysis may be considered obsolete 
by those who are familiar with the general disrepute into which the concept of causa- 
tion has fallen among philosophers of science. However, in one sense of the term 
(to be defined in section II), causation remains a fundamental concept for both the 
practice and the theory of natural science. I am therefore concerned to show that 
the concept of causation cannot be identified with science to the extent of excluding 
its applicability to historiography. (Since general scepticism regarding the em- 
pirical significance of “causation” has as yet had almost no direct influence on his- 
toriographical theory, I shall dispense with any attempt to show that in its extreme 
form this scepticism is unwarranted.) 
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realm of scientific inquiry failed to take into account the importance 
of causal attributions in our daily practical life, and in other 
spheres of activity which are not to be subsumed under ‘‘science.’’ 
For example, in following a line of thought which enables us to 
recall the date or the characteristics of a past experience we are 
almost always involved in tracing out causal connections. Or, to 
choose another example, when we seek to reconstruct what must 
have been the nature of an event which we did not witness, say a 
crime, we are guided by causal interpretations of the evidence 
which is before us. In the light of such examples it would seem 
\that the connection between causal analysis and historiography is 
jexceedingly intimate; yet the humanistic theory disparaged the 
isignificance of the concept of causation for historical inquiry. For 
this its polemical, anti-naturalistic character seems to have been 
largely responsible. 

If the foregoing suggestions are sound the arguments which are 
fundamental to the humanistic criticism of causal analysis in his- 
tory must be considered mistaken. It is now necessary to examine 
the second stream of thought which has been most influential in 
shaping our current theories of historiography. The general posi- 
tion characteristic of this type of theory may appropriately be 
termed ‘‘ historical relativism.’” 

Unlike the humanistic theory (with which it has some historical 
connection) the relativistic theory does not openly disparage the 
concept of causation as applied to historiography. Nevertheless, 
there is one characteristic tenet of historical relativism which, if 
true, would be sufficient to negate whatever importance the his- 
torian attaches to his causal analyses. This tenet consists in the 
assumption that the structure which a historical account possesses 
is a ‘‘product’’ of the historian’s activity, that the events of the 
past did not, in themselves, possess such elements of structure.- On 
tthe basis of this assumption the causal relations which a historian 

7 For a criticism of this movement, ef. A. O. Lovejoy: “Present Standpoints and 
Past History” (Journal of Philosophy, vol. 36, pp. 477-489) or the writer’s Prob- 
lem of Historical Knowledge (Liveright, 1938). 

8 Not every form of what I should term historical relativism openly espouses 
this assumption. It is obvious, for example, that Karl Mannheim and his followers 

| do not disbelieve in causal analysis; the “sociology of knowledge” which they repre- 
| sent has, in fact, arisen out of the attempt to give a causal explanation of certain 
historical phenomena, i.e., “forms of knowledge.” (Whether some of their theo- 
'retical utterances leave room for their faith is, of course, another question.) 
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may seek to establish will be seen as a function of his own selective 
description: causal analysis will not follow and grasp actual, exis- 

tential relations between events. While those who uphold this 

view may say that they do not wish to undermine causal analysis, 

that they are simply indicating its true nature and function,/it is 
clear, I should suppose, that when a historian says that one event 
is ‘‘a cause’’ of another he means that there was, independently of 
his judgment, an actual relation of dependence between the two | 
events. To deny this, and to hold that all historiography neces- 

sarily involves a distortion of actuality, is to discredit the hi. | 
torian’s attempt to give a causal analysis of past events. 

I cannot here attempt to set forth and criticize in detail the basis 
of this form of the relativistic view. For my present purpose it 
will be sufficient to point out the incompatibility of the theory with 
the actual practice of historiography. And since I assume it to be 
the function of methodological inquiry to render intelligible the 
actual practice of historians, and to educe from that practice a 
standard for further inquiry, this incompatibility seems to me a 
serious indictment. 

Those who follow the form of relativism with which I am here, 
taking issue are inclined to hold that ‘‘ particular facts’’ are objec- 
tively ascertainable, but that the ‘‘interpretation’’ of such facts 
involves a distortion of past actuality. According to this view, the 
pattern and structure which are revealed through the medium of a 
historical account were not inherent in the facts themselves: they 
are products of ‘‘interpretation.’’ 

Now, what is meant by ‘‘particular facts’’ is usually not made 
clear by the relativist. I take it that any statement about a quasi- 
isolated particular—e.g., that Washington was the first president 
of the United States—would be acknowledged to be a statement of 
fact. But what, then, of a statement such as the following: ‘‘Greek 


ee 


, 


® One of the basie confusions seems to me to be that which identifies “facts” with 
“events.” As reflection on the use of the words will show, “a fact” (e.g., that it 
rained) is not to be confused with “an event” (e.g., the rain yesterday). When this 
is noted one will not so readily pass from the obvious truth that any event has more 
than one aspect (i.e., that there are many “facts” about one “event”) to the sup- 
posed conclusion that a judgment concerning one aspect of an event involves a trans- 
formation in the “real” nature of that event. (For an example of this too facile 
transition, ef. Dewey: Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, p. 236.) (Cf. Lovejoy, op. cit., 
p. 485, for a closely related, although more generally formulated, criticism of this 
“inference.” ) 
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historiography in the fourth century B.c. has a special interest be- 
sause it was then that historical interpretation for the first time 
became strongly influenced by, and in some cases almost completely 
subservient to, the political tendencies and convictions of the lead- 
ing historians’’?*°” Such a statement clearly involves ‘‘interpreta- 
tion’’ (in at least one sense of the word), but is it not also, if true, 
a factual statement? Statements such as this are taken to refer to 
ascertained facts by every working historian. It is only if we dog- 
matically hold that the only statements which are statements of 
fact are those which convey information on the ‘‘lowest’’ level of 
discourse, i.e., which concern single, quasi-isolated particulars, that 
we reach the conclusion that the connection between events is manu- 
factured by interpretation. 

The same point may be made in another way. We are told that 
the historian can ascertain ‘‘facts’’; we are also told that the 
account which he gives of such facts is an ‘‘interpretation.’’ Both 
statements are true beyond question. But those who defend the 
relativistic view hold that such interpretation is a ‘‘subjective’’ 
matter; and, more particularly, that historiographical interpreta- 
tion is governed by the socially conditioned attitudes of the his- 
torian. If this were true without qualification, the only limits to 
interpretation would be those imposed on the historian by the social 
situation in which he lives. But it is a matter of common experi- 
ence that some interpretations seem to fit the facts for which they 
are proposed, while others do not. No one, for example, would (I 
hope) seek to interpret the facts concerning the founding of this 
Journal with reference to the political and economic events which 
occurred in Europe at the same time. We can say that the one set 
of facts is irrelevant to the other. On the other hand a historian 
may, for example, plausibly claim that facts of territory and com- 
merce are not irrelevant to the idea of national interest in American 
history—and this remains true regardless of the socially condi- 
tioned attitude he or his readers may have. Interpretation is not 
a ‘‘subjective’’ matter; facts demand an explanation which fits 
them. Although the historian and his critics are judges of the 
fittingness of such explanations, the basis for their judgment is 


1° Kurt von Fritz: “The Historian Theopompos” (American Historical Review, 
vol. 46, p. 765.) I chose this example more or less at random; it happens to be the 
opening sentence in the first article of the current (July) issue of the Review. Its 
content makes it doubly appropriate. (The italics are mine.) 
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supplied, not by socially conditioned attitudes, but by facts, or what 
they take to be facts." It is neither hyperbole nor metaphor to say 
that in any investigation we are led from one fact to another.” In 
that process our interpretative hypotheses, and even our socially 
conditioned attitudes, may undergo radical transformations. If 
we are to do justice to the nature of empirical research, it is not the} 
element of ‘‘subjectivity,’’ but its opposite, which we must empha-| 
size in discussing what interpretation means. 

That in actual practice the historian holds relations between 
events to be objectively ascertainable, and that the element of inter- 
pretation which is present in his work is held by him to be dictated 
by these facts of relationship, seem to me to be beyond question. 
Yet these are the points which are often explicitly denied by the 
historian turned theorist. Let one typical example serve as illus- 
tration. 

Charles A. Beard as theorist writes: 


History as it actually was, as distinguished of course from particular 
facts of history, is not known or knowable, no matter how zealously is pur- 
sued ‘‘the ideal of the effort for objective truth.’’ The idea that there was 
a complete and actual structurization of events in the past, to be discovered 
through a partial examination of the partial documentation, is pure 
hypothesis. .. . 

The events and personalities of history in their very nature involve 
ethical and aesthetic considerations. They are not mere events in physics 
inviting neutrality on the part of the ‘‘observer.”’ 

Any overarching hypothesis or conception employed to give coherence 
and structure to past events in written history is an interpretation of some 
kind, something transcendent. . . . 

The historian seeking to know the past, or about it, does not bring to the 
partial documentation with which he works a perfect and polished neutral 
mind in which the past streaming through the medium of documentation is 
mirrored as it actually was.** 


11T do not in the least deny that socially conditioned attitudes, as well as other 
socially determined factors, may influence what we take to be facts. But this indi- 
rect influence of the social environment (which is also present in science) is not the 
basis on which the relativist grounds his argument. 

12 That facts cannot in this sense “lead” where there is no mind to be led is 
obvious. But that facts ean and do lead a mind, rather than fall into a series of 
unrelated kaleidoscopic patterns as the mind twists them seems to me equally obvious. 

12“That Noble Dream” (American Historical Review, vol. 41, p. 83). [This 
article postdates the following quotation by two years; but since it parallels Mr. 
Beard’s presidential address of 1933 (“Written History as an Act of Faith,” Amer- 
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But Charles A. Beard as historian says in the introductory 
chapter of his book on The Idea of National Interest: 


The first step, therefore, is historical—an inquiry into the things and 
patterns of conduct covered by the formula ‘‘national interest’’—in their 
development from 1787 to the present moment. Such an inquiry can be 
objective, factual, and realistic, within the range of empirical scholarship. 
The things and patterns can be described with fair accuracy, in a manner 
approaching that of exact science; and typical applications of the formula 
ean be disclosed by historical investigation. Such is the rule of reference 
controlling the exploration and arrangement of materials in this volume. 
When this task has been completed, the way is open for an evaluation of the 
doctrine as well as the things and patterns of conduct covered by it, and for 
the attempt to construct out of the materials a philosophy of national inter- 
est, consistent in its several parts, to serve as a guide to policy and an 
interpretation of history in the process of unfolding. Inasmuch as the 
second step involves the necessity of choosing and asserting values, it is 
reserved for a separate volume to follow—to avoid confusing facts with 
assumptions and predilections. 

Although the first step is historical, it does not call for a rewriting of 
American history. It implies at the outset an exploration of the original 
conception of national interest under the Constitution, with respect to things 
and patterns of conduct covered by it. That exploration yields two funda- 
mental relevancies in the field of national interest—territory and commerce, 
including their connections with domestic affairs. By this disclosure atten- 
tion is narrowed essentially to nationality, territory, and commerce, in their 
relation to the conception of interest, as the years of American history 
unrolled. Since in the study of all human affairs, limitations must be set, 
these limitations—territory and commerce in relation to national interest— 
seem to be justified by the nature of the problem before us and by the pre- 


liminary findings."* 





ican Historical Review, vol. 39) the juxtaposition of the two quotations does not 
seem to me to be unfair. } 

14 The Idea of National Interest (Macmillan, 1934), p. 28 f. Cf. the preface to 
The Open Door at Home (Maemillan, 1935). For a second example of a radical 
disparity in practice and theory one might compare John Dewey’s contention that 
“historical inquiry . . . is controlled by the dominant problems and conceptions of 
the culture of the period in which it is written” (op. cit., p. 236) with the introduce- 
tory statement of one of his own historical essays: “It is the object of this essay to 
place the political philosophy of Hobbes in its own historie context. The history of 
thought is peculiarly exposed to an illusion of perspective. Earlier doctrines are 
always getting shoved, as it were, nearer our own day. . . . Hobbes has been espe- 
cially subject to this temporal displacement.” (Studies in the History of Ideas, 
Columbia Univ. Press, 1918; vol. I, p. 88.) While it is unfair to place these two 
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I leave the reader to compare these two statements point for 
point. It seems to me evident that Mr. Beard assumes that the, 
actual flow of historical events did possess a patterning and struc-| 
ture which the historian can grasp, while in theory he denies that | 
anything more than ‘‘particular facts’’ are objectively ascer-| 
tainable.*° 

What holds of Mr. Beard holds also, I believe, of most others 
who stress the transforming effect of ‘‘interpretation.’’ If this is 
true, and if the objections which I have adduced are cogent, we need 
not fear that causal analysis necessarily involves a distortion of 
past actuality. However, it remains to be demonstrated that the 
concept of causation is in fact applicable to historical events, and to 
show on what basis the causal analysis of these events can actually 
proceed. 


II 


In another place** I have sought to demonstrate that the concept 
of causation is genuinely applicable to historical events. There I 
attempted to establish the contention that when the historian says | 
that one fact is relevant to another it is because he believes that a | 
-ausal relationship obtained between the events in question. This 
is not the place to review that argument. I shall merely supple- 
ment it by attempting to show how causal analysis does in fact pro- 
ceed in the field of historiography. 

As a non-technical working definition of what I mean by the 
sausal relationship I shall here adopt the following statement: The 
relation of cause and effect is a relation of dependence, the cause of 
an event being the complete set of those events ‘‘ without which the 
event would not have occurred, or whose non-existence or non- 
occurrence would have made some difference to it.’”" 





statements in juxtaposition because of the time between them, it can scarcely be 
denied that the second statement does represent one of the aims of historical studies, 
and one of the standards which is actually used in judging of historical works. And 
if it be claimed that such an aim and standard is illusory, reasons for that claim 
must be adduced which do not themselves involve the same ideal of historical schol- 
arship. 

15T am not here concerned with the grounds for Mr. Beard’s theoretical state- 
ments, but I may mention that his theory seems to me peculiarly subject to the 
criticism put forward in note 9. 

16 The Problem of Historical Knowledge, ch. 7 and 8. 

17 The complete statement is one which I have previously attempted to establish 
in some detail. The quotation used was taken from H. W. B. Joseph: Introduction 
to Logie (Oxford, 1916), p. 401. 
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There can scarcely be any doubt that in this sense of the term 
‘‘causation’’ every historical investigator relies upon causal 
analysis. However crude may be his procedure, however open to 
doubt his conclusions, almost every written page of history bears 
testimony that the historian’s chief task is one of tracing bonds of 
dependence between events.** It is this interest in causal analysis, 

}rather than any intuitive reliving of the past, which furnishes the 
distinguishing mark between ‘‘history”’’ and ‘‘chronicle.’’ 

If it is asked how the historian is able to trace the connective 
bonds of dependence between events, I would in the first place point 
out that the facts which he gleans from documents do not come to 
him as a chaos of isolated names, dates and places. Even in the 
barest of annalistic chronicles the facts possess at least a rough 
chronological and geographical order, and, further, some facts con- 
cern one aspect of the life of the times while others refer to differ- 
ent aspects. In all this there is both cross-reference and linkage of 
available facts. But in addition to this, one source or another will 
be found to contain suggestions which make it apparent that the 
author believed that there may have been a connection between two 
or more facts; such suggestions may set the stage for subsequent 
searches among the documents. Furthermore, we must remember 
that many documents which are in the nature of ‘‘state-papers’”’ 
will themselves provide ostensible reasons for some actions; and 
the apologists or critics of any régime will leave accounts which 
trace what purport to be causal relationships.” 

But it would be misleading to stress merely the aspect of inher- 
ent order and connection between facts when we are faced by the 
problem of causal analysis in historiography. For, as the last of 
our illustrations suggests, the order which is seen in the facts avail- 

181 have “tested” this generalization by a method of samples, since my point 
casts some doubt on Professor Teggart’s view of traditional narrative historiography 
(ef. below). I chose as samples five pages of each of the following: Gibbon: Decline 
and Fall; Ranke: Die rémischen Piépste; Mommsen: Rémische Geschichte; Ban- 
croft: History of the U. S.; G. M. Trevelyan: England under Queen Anne; and §S. E. 
Morison: Maritime History of Massachusetts. Only in the case of Gibbon would 
the generalization be open to doubt—and then only on an extremely strict interpre- 
tation of it. 

1° T need not add that all of the documents referred to must be treated with cau- 
tion and critical intelligence by the historian. However, it is important to realize 
that no critical appraisal of a doeument—not even on the basis of “internal evidence” 
—is possible unless we assume that the facts possess some elements of autochthonous 


order and connection. 


———— 
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able to a latter-day historian may be a misleading and spurious 
one. The crucial question is how, building upon the outline of 
order which the facts themselves seem to possess, the historian may 
advance to a more complete and accurate comprehension of their 
relationships ; and how, if at all, he may be said to verify the results 
of his investigations. 

When faced by these questions it is well to recall that whenever 
we follow ‘‘the empirical method,’’*? whether it be in the sphere of 
a highly developed natural science, or when we formulate an ex- 
planation of the behavior of our friends, we never start from a state 
of complete ignorance. Behind every guess or hypothesis there 
is a background of experience from which such a hypothesis has | 
been drawn, and against which the relevance of further experiences 
for its truth is assessed. Neither common-sense inquiry nor scien- 
tific investigations ever originate from total ignorance or from a 
complete scepticism. And this holds also of historiography. 

The historian has, for example, some knowledge of what he may 
expect of human beings who are placed in certain situations. He 
may, to be sure, naively expect most persons to behave as he would 
do; but this naiveté is likely to be altered by even a passing ac- 
quaintance with history and by contact, whether direct or indi- 
rect, with the customs and traditions of other peoples. Further- 
more, he may have noted from his own experience, or that of his 
fellows, such facts as the following: that in times of economic stress 
political issues tend to possess recognizable economic aspects, or 
that technological changes seem to bring about changes in social 
structure. And if he is in a position to reflect upon the achieve- 
ments of past civilizations he will doubtless find cause to wonder 
what role racial heredity, climate, or economic geography plays in 
the rise and fall of civilizations. All this, and much more, is likely 
to force itself upon the attention of thoughtful persons who know 
from their own experience what it means to live in a social environ- 
ment, and who possess even a skeletal knowledge of the great 
changes in man’s past. This point would be so obvious as to be 
unworthy of mention, were it not for the fact that in such examples 
we may see the part which hypotheses play in historical investiga- 
tions.” 





es 


20 For a discussion of the method of “naturalistic empiricism” as applicable to, 
and essential for, historiography, ef. Philip P. Wiener: “On Methodology in the 
Philosophy of History” (Journal of Philosophy, vol. 38, pp. 309-324). 

21 Historians customarily identify the element of hypothesis in their works with 
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The element of hypothesis is everywhere apparent in historical 


work. It is present wherever we attempt to fix motivation, to 


appraise the effects of certain acts on public opinion, to assess 
which forces were the most influential on the electorate, to estimate 
which of two measures was more responsible for a given effect, to 
determine why the decisions of state fell one way rather than 
another, to trace the influence of a new commercial arrangement on 
political decisions, ete. In such matters the element of hypothesis 
may not be explicitly formulated, but if we look we find that it is 
there. For it is impossible to ‘‘appraise,’’ ‘‘assess,’’ ‘‘estimate,’’ 
‘*trace,’’ or the like, without holding before our minds the idea of 
‘‘what might have happened,’’ and the formation of such an idea 
depends upon hypotheses as to the relationships which usually 
obtain between one class of events and another. 

However, the element of hypothesis in historiography is not 
only implicit in attempts to trace bonds of dependence between spe- 
cific events, but it is also evidenced—sometimes explicitly—in the 
total ‘‘approach’’ of a historian. To write an economic interpreta- 
tion of any event is to proceed on the hypothesis that economic 
interests or changes are relevant to the type of event in question, 
and this constitutes a hypothesis for which the account itself 
ostensibly provides some verification. Even in those cases in 
which the ‘‘approach”’ of a historian can plausibly be related to 
sociological factors, such an approach may contain hypotheses as 
to the total course of history, the réle of individuals in it, and the 
lessons to be learned, for example, from times of civil strife. 
Although these hypotheses may have been drawn from bitter and 
impassioned personal history, rather than from a detached contem- 


| plation of a wide range of the past, they none the less fulfill the 


function of hypotheses in the historian’s work, and the work, it is 
assumed, will verify, modify, or correct the historian’s convictions. 

In the past such elements of hypothesis in historiography have 
been widely neglected by both historians and theorists of historiog- 





the particular inferences which they draw from documentary evidence—e.g., that a 
particular medieval institution was the product of specific Roman influences. The 
element of hypothesis with which I am concerned is different from this: it is the 
hypothesis or hypotheses which underlie such inferences—e.g., in this case, the vari- 
ous hypotheses accepted by a given historian regarding the problems of a diffusion 
of culture. Were it not for the cast of arbitrariness and ultimate unverifiability 
sometimes associated with the word “postulate,” I should be inclined to use that term 
in the present connection in order to avoid confusion. 
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raphy ; more technical methodological problems connected with the 
gathering of facts have usurped the major share of attention. But 
with the growth of historical relativism this emphasis has been 
reversed. The relativist has been much impressed by the réle 
which a ‘‘point of view’’ plays in historiography, and he has gen- 
erally been interested in tracing the political and social genesis of 
such points of view. But this interest in the ‘‘approach’’ of a, 
historian has not been supplemented by an analysis of the lesser | 
hypotheses which every historical work involves. The emphasis) 
which has thereby resulted has, I believe, been unfortunate for his-| 
toriographical theory. For example, we are often told that a par- 
ticular historian approached his subject through political events 
and the acts of dominant personalities; the one-sidedness of his 
account is then stressed. But so long as we do not know the 
hypotheses which that historian accepted concerning the specific 
manner in which political events or personalities could influence 
other events, our analysis of his work remains too general. An 
exploration of these more covert hypotheses provides not merely 
an interesting and difficult problem for the historian of ideas; it is 
also essential for an estimate of the reasons why certain types of 
historiography have succeeded and failed. For I venture to assert , 
that it is not so much the general approach of a historian as it is his | 
underlying hypotheses as to the actual ‘‘linkage’’ between classes 
of events which makes one historical account more reliable and re- | 
vealing than another. So long as we confine our attention to those‘ 
principles or hypotheses of historiography which are manifest on 
the surface, we shall be faced by the apparently hopeless spectacle 
of alternation between incompatible points of view. The historical 
relativist has made much of this situation. 

So far as I am aware, we do not possess any detailed, analytic 
study of the varied hypotheses of even a single historian. With- 
out many such studies, supplemented by histories of some of these 
hypotheses as ‘‘unit-ideas,’’ it is difficult to discuss the problem 
which [ have raised. But it may serve to suggest the wide range 
of such hypotheses if I indicate three of the sources from which 
they are usually derived. 

1. As I have already pointed out, the historian does not start his 
investigations with a mind devoid of relevant experience. His 
everyday experience has, for example, not left him totally blind as 
to the principles which govern human behavior. As has often been 
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pointed out (and sometimes with undue emphasis), such knowledge 
is indispensable for his work. Not only is it presupposed in under- 
standing the more difficult problems of public opinion and civilian 
or army morale; it is indispensable in even the most incidental 
questions regarding the motivation of historical personages. For 
whenever we seek to uncover the motivation behind a particular 
| historical act we must go beyond the documents which are available, 
and, on the basis of inferences drawn from other examples, we must 
| judge whether it is more plausible to assume that the action was 
done from one specific motive rather than another, or whether a 
‘*mixture’’ of motives was involved. (Even when we have dis- 
covered an original document which ostensibly sets forth the moti- 
vation of an act, we must consider whether it is more plausible to 
assume that the document is trustworthy than that it was expressly 
written with purposes of deception in mind.) Such evaluations, 
while taking cognizance of all available facts, will inevitably be 

vased upon tacitly accepted generalizations concerning human 
motives and conduct. And the material for these generalizations 
will have been, at least ostensibly, derived in a large measure from 
our own everyday experience. 

2. A host of examples might be chosen to illustrate the fact that 
many of the hypotheses which are implicitly adopted as principles 
of historical investigation are derived from scientific or pseudo- 
scientific sources. Confirmation for such hypotheses is often 
sought in their applicability to historical facts, but the justification 
of their use rests largely upon the scientific authority which they 
are assumed to possess. To realize the extent to which the science 
or pseudo-science of an age may furnish hypotheses which the his- 
torian is eager to adopt one need only think of the frequency with 
which ideas of racial heredity, or the concepts of biological evolu- 
tion (including the dogma of ‘‘social evolution’’) have been evoked 
in the past; or how, in our own time, psychoanalytic concepts have 
been used as a basis for serious discussions of political history. 
For less invidious examples of the results of scientific borrowing 
one can cite the extent to which the historian is now in a position to 
use the concepts which have been successfully employed by anthro- 
pologists.” 

22 Professor Teggart has pointed out the necessity for codperation between 
history and anthropology (Journal of Philosophy, vol. 16, pp. 691 ff.) ; such codpera- 
tion involves many problems, but its possible fruitfulness ean scarcely be overem- 
phasized. 
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3. However, most historiographical principles or hypotheses, 
are not derived from the generalization of everyday experience, 
nor from scientific borrowing; they are evoked by a consideration 
of the practices of other historians. When it becomes apparent to} 
a certain historian that a given set of hypotheses was implicit in the | 
work of a predecessor, and when the account which was based upon | 
them seems to lack plausibility—be it because of an internal strain | 
on the relationships which were assumed, or because of facts which } 
failed to fit into the picture constructed on the basis of these} 
hypotheses—the historian will attempt to reinterpret the facts on} 
the basis of other hypotheses. And, conversely, when it becomes 
evident that one’s predecessors have been able to make some his- 
torical events more intelligible by virtue of the adoption of a par- 
ticular hypothesis, this hypothesis will naturally be adopted and 
tested with respect to analogous series of events. It is through 
this process of critically appraising the hypotheses of former his- 
torians that the education of any historian is likely to advance. If 
each historian were compelled to write history on the basis of 
hypotheses which were suggested by his own limited experience 
and by the promptings of scientific theories, our historiography 
would be far poorer and cruder than it actually is. ) 

These few suggestions should suffice to indicate the derivation 
of at least some of those hypotheses upon which historical inter- 
pretation is based. It remains for us to discuss the problem of 
‘‘verification.”’ 

Those who are accustomed to think of the verification of 
hypotheses as a matter of laboratory experimentation may be in- 
clined to doubt that the term possesses its commonly accepted 
meaning when it is applied to historiography. But we must 
remember that experimentation is merely one form of controlled 
observation, and that not every apparently successful experiment 
constitutes a verification of the hypothesis which it was designed 
to test. In natural science, no less than in historiography, ‘‘inter- 
pretation’’ is everywhere present, and our sense of what consti- 
tutes evidence is constantly called into play. And though it re- 
mains true that historians cannot kill a false hypothesis with the 
neatness and dispatch of an able natural scientist, it is certainly 
possible to lame the more general principles which some historians 
accept.”* 


es 


28 Tt is probably worth remarking that even in science a dead hypothesis will 
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Some of the hypotheses which every historiographer accepts 
come to him, as I have suggested, from sources other than the field 
covered by historiography. With the independent verification of 
such hypotheses I need not here be concerned. The crucial ques- 
| tion in this context is how hypotheses may be said to be verified 
' through historiography itself. This question permits of no answer 
but one which appears to be circular: those hypotheses which serve 
as a basis for an interpretation of the connections between events 
are tested by the plausibility of the interpretative accounts to which 
they give rise. For example, an interpretation of the causes of the 
international wars of a definite period in terms of some one eco- 
nomic factor, let us say the structure and condition of ‘‘ finance 
-apitalism,’’ involves hypotheses regarding the relation of certain 
types of economic determinants to certain types of political deci- 
sions. If the account which issues from the facts is a plausible 
account, the hypotheses are to that extent judged veridical. If the 
same hypotheses are used as a basis for the interpretation of other 
political decisions and a plausible account results, the hypotheses 
may be said to receive further confirmation. In the course of such 
further historiographical activity the hypotheses may become 
altered: the facts which they are used to help explain may force a 
reformulation of them, or they may be seen to be special cases of 
some more general hypothesis, or their supposed range of applica- 
bility may be drastically reduced. Thus, it is not merely in the 
| first instance, but throughout their life-history, that such hypothe- 
'ses obtain confirmation from the plausibility of the historical 

accounts in which they are contained and to which they may have 
' given rise. 
The apparent circularity of such verification is not in any sense 
damning. Reflection will show that even in experimental science 
verification bears the same mark. No hypothesis is ever verified 
— to the extent that it affords us a more comprehensive and 

intelligible account of the facts which fall within its scope than any 
alternative hypothesis is able to do. In the last instance it will 
always be our ‘‘sense of evidence’’ which, when faced by ascer- 
tained facts and alternative interpretations, determines the accept- 

ability of any account.* In this respect there is no difference in 





maintain its status as veridical for a certain time; unfortunately this form of ghostly 
existence seems to be of longer duration in historiography. 
24T see no reason to believe that the processes of thought which underlie this 
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principle between what constitutes verification in science and in 
historiography, although there are significant differences between 
them in regard to procedural detail.” 

One can easily overemphasize the difficulties in verification 
which are peculiar to historiography, either by misreading the part 
played by experiment in the verifying processes of science, or by 
defining verification in terms of unassailable certainty. On the 
whole it is probably fortunate that most historians are so interested 
in solving specific intellectual problems that they have small time 
to wonder whether they are pure enough to approach the methodol- 
ogist’s ideal. For it is in the course of actual historiography that 
hypotheses are constantly being tested; it is in practice and not in 
theory that their relative reliability and their range of applicability 
become clear. That there is this verification through historio- 
graphical practice seems obvious. I doubt, for example, whether 
any methodologist could claim that we are no better equipped to 
estimate the trustworthiness of a historical account than were our 





“sense of evidence” have undergone changes due to changing social conditions, but 
this is a contested point among anthropologists. I cannot here attempt to defend 
my view, but it seems to me warranted on the basis of all anthropological accounts 
with which I am familiar. The opposite point of view, as represented for example 
by Lévy-Bruhl, seems to me to be based (strangely enough) on the naive assumption 
that “an” object is one and the same “object” for a primitive and a westerner. When 
this assumption is made it is, of course, necessary to hold that the thought-processes 
of the primitive and westerner are different. But it seems to me to accord far better 
with the evidence to hold that the thought-processes are the same, while the “objects” 
are different. What holds in regard to such radical divergences as those between 
primitive and westerner, holds, mutatis mutandis, as between two historians: not a 
different “sense of evidence,” but differing hypotheses aecount for radical disparities 
in the interpretation of evidence. Since, as I have been arguing, such hypotheses 
are to a large extent susceptible of being shown to be more or less plausible, the situ- 
ation is not hopeless. Complete relativism would only follow if the basie thought- 
processes varied from historian to historian, and from age to age. 

25 One apparently important difference calls for a further remark. The method 
of experimental science provides for a “direct” verification of hypotheses, while the 
criterion of the successful use of historiographical hypotheses constitutes only “indi- 
rect” verification. But as reflection on what actually constitutes verification will show 
(ef. Lovejoy, op. cit., p. 487) the distinction is only relative: no verification of a 
hypothesis is ever “direct” in an absolute sense. (This generalization would be false 
if we were to term limited predictive statements such as “If I dip this litmus paper in 
this solution it will turn blue” hypotheses. But the procedure of natural science is 
fortunately not limited to predictive statements of this sort—even though methodolo- 
gists have sometimes regarded only such statements as “pure.”) 
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predecessors of, let us say, the eighteenth century. This is not a 
mere matter of having more documents at our disposal. We have 
also, to choose a single example, more understanding of the nature 
of economic processes and of the ways in which, in some cases, eco- 
nomic changes may influence political events. We are therefore 
more alert to the possibility that there may exist certain relation- 
ships between economic and political facts which our predecessors 
did not see. To the extent to which we are more alert to such pos- 
sibilities, and seek to ascertain whether they were actual, our proce- 
dure is to be considered as probably more valid in this respect.” 

To many who are discontented with the present development of 
historiography what I have said will seem to bring small hope. 
For neither the sources of historical hypotheses which I have men- 
tioned nor the method of verification thus far discussed afford 
much promise that a historiographical speed-up or revolution is in 
store. And I must confess to extreme suspicion of those whose 
impatience leads them to attempt to establish historiography on a 
new basis by the formulation of more and more general hypotheses 
which they seek to verify at a single stroke. But 1 do not mean to 
imply that every hypothesis in historiography must grow slowly 
and without any forethought on the historian’s part. I am not 
arguing for a merely conventional historiography, nor for theo- 
retical indifference. On the contrary, I believe that in some cases 
it is possible to design and to test historical hypotheses with the 
same explicit intellectual purposiveness which natural scientists 
exemplify. It is here that my argument joins Professor Teg- 
gart’s.”’ 

It would be a mistake to assume that the gradual sifting of 
hypotheses through actual practice could not be made more effec- 
tive. As Professor Teggart has long maintained in his theoretical 
hrritings, and as he has recently endeavored to demonstrate in prac- 
tice, much can be learned from an explicit attempt to compare his- 
torical instances. As he has forcefully insisted, it would be futile 
to deny that valid comparisons are possible in historical inquiry 
until more careful attempts at such comparisons have been made. 
And if my own argument has been sound we are inevitably com- 





2°T see no reason to suppose that what we gain in one respect we necessarily 
lose in another (ef. note 9)—so long as our interest in a new hypothesis does not 
overwhelm our critical self-control. 

27 Cf. supra, pp. 3-11. 
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mitted to some method of comparisons, since every hypothesis 
refers to a class of events.** It would therefore be well if in addi-, 
tion to the slow sifting of implicit hypotheses through the course of | 
historical inquiry, attempts were occasionally instituted to formu-} 
late some of these hypotheses more explicitly, and to test them/ 
against a variety of cases to see how far their applicability extends.! 
Furthermore, in so far as Professor Teggart appeals for a more 
explicit and determined effort to formulate and test new hypotheses 
through empirical research into a variety of instances, I am in 
wholehearted agreement with him. There is, however, one differ- 
ence which I take to be important between the view here put for- 
ward and Professor Teggart’s position. 

Both in his present article and in his previous writings Profes- 
sor Teggart has drawn a sharp distinction between historiography 
as it has generally been practised and the method of comparisons 
which he advocates. With respect to traditional historiography 
he has sided with the historical relativist, and has adduced all of 
the arguments of relativism to support his position.” In his pres- 
ent article he has (perhaps somewhat incautiously) extended that 
view; he has held that ‘‘in accounting for historical events every 
historian has been a law unto himself’’ (Sect. 1). 

I do not here question that there is a good deal of truth in Pro- 
fessor Teggart’s view of traditional historiography. The narra- 
tive method as sometimes practised has had grave disadvantages. 
But if the views which I have put forward regarding the rdéle of 
hypotheses in all historiography are sound, it would be theoretic- 
ally misleading to attempt to draw a sharp line of demarcation 
between the narrative and comparative methods. Furthermore, it 
is to be doubted whether the comparative method, when taken alone, 
could be effectively put into practice. As Professor Teggart’s own 

28 It should be noted that what actually constitutes a genuine “class of events” 
for empirical historiography is a problem which ean only be solved as we proceed, 
i.e., by the adoption and rejection of alternative hypotheses. Historiography, as we 
all know, is full of false analogies, for we are often deceived by surface resemblances. 
Whether “Caesars, Bonapartes, and Hitlers” form a genuine class of phenomena 
cannot be said with assurance unless careful comparative investigations are made. 
While we must be on guard against too-facile analogies, it would be sheer dogmatism 
to hold that no two historical events can ever be members of a single “genuine” class. 

29 E.g., in Prolegomena to History (Univ. of California Publications in History, 
vol. IV), pp. 177 ff., 203 f., 208, 273; The Theory of History (Yale Univ. Press, 
1925), p. 11, and Ch. 3-5. 
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experience shows,” it is not merely out of a general methodological 

| << difficulty of thought,’’ but out of the unsatisfactory nature of a 
particular historiographical interpretation, that a genuine problem 
for the method of comparisons originates. His own experience 
also suggests that, were it not for the narrative historian, the com- 
parative method would lack essential materials with which to 
work.” But the chief danger for practice of a sharp separation 
between the narrative and comparative methods seems to lie at still 
another point. If we were to embark on the method of comparative 
studies in any and every field, without first examining the hypothe- 
ses which have been used by narrative historians, and without 
inquiring into the degree of success which they have enjoyed, we 
should, I fear, be caught more often than not in false analogies and 
misleading correlations. To be sure we should be ‘‘learning’’ by 
such a process of trial and error; but it would be expensive in time 
and in effort. Worse still, it would tend to discredit every com- 
parative investigation in history. In the words elsewhere cited 
with approval by Professor Teggart : ‘‘ We must learn first not what 
we are most eager to learn, but what fits on best to what we know 
already.’ Unless I am mistaken, the method of a comparison of 
instances develops naturally out of narrative historiography; and 
when it becomes an explicitly acknowledged approach it provides 
an important supplement to our past methods of inquiry, rather 
than a substitute for them. 

Swarthmore College 

8° Cf, Sect. 8 of his article. 

31 Cf. his bibliography in Rome and China (Univ. of California Press, 1939). 
(The reliance of the comparative method on narrative historiography would prob- 
ably become even clearer if we were to examine the bibliographies of the non-narra- 
tive studies there cited.) 

32 Cf. American Historical Review, vol. 15. p. 712. 
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“God has given enough for use, not for Curiosity, which is Endless.”—Evelyn, 
Memoires for my Grand-son. 
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Part I (in this number of the Journal) 
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§ 2. Origins and Sources in England 
§ 3. The Growth of the Movement: 1590-1640 
Part II (to appear in the next number of the Journal) 
§ 4. The Sensibility: Antiquities and Science 
§ 5. The Sensibility: Painting 
§ 6. The Decline of the Movement: 1680-1710 


Part I 


In the study of Renaissance learning the virtuosi have never 
received the attention bestowed on their rivals the professional 
scholars. Nothing comparable to the work on Scaliger, Lipsius, 
and Casaubon has ever been done for Pinelli in Italy, Peirese in 
France, or Evelyn in England; nor is there any survey of virtu- 
osity analogous to Sandys’ History of Classical Scholarship. And 
yet, in the formation of modern culture, it may be wondered if the 
virtuosi had not ultimately an equal share with the scholars. Cer- 
tainly their contribution, especially to the spread of science, is a 
demonstrable fact, sufficient in itself to rescue them from the 
neglect accorded the amateur by our age of specialists. This essay 
is designed as an introduction to the full and sympathetic study so 
badly needed. Taking England as a manageable limit, I attempt 
to combine definition with some historical account of the movement 
in its greatest period.’ 

1T should warn the reader that my main concern is definition, my real subject 
the analysis rather than the history of the virtuoso. Beyond the explanations in 
sections three and six of the growth and decline of the movement, I do not attempt 
any historical narrative. Particular men and their studies are cited only to illustrate 
definitions or to support a general historical perspective. 

I wish particularly to thank Professors Douglas Bush and Kenneth B. Murdock, 
and my wife, Esther Rhoads Houghton, for giving me the help of their knowledge 
and critical insight. To my friend and former student, Secor Browne, I owe the 
quotation below the title and my first knowledge of Jonathan Richardson. 
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$1. Definitions 

What is a virtuoso? The answer is less easy than it seems, for 
the word was applied in the seventeenth century to such widely 
different characters as Bacon, Arundel, Evelyn, Boyle, and Charles 
II—not to mention Gimerack; and it carried various meanings that 
are difficult to reconcile. It was first used in England by Henry 
Peacham in 1634, when he wrote of classical antiquities—statues, 





inscriptions, and coins: 


The possession of such rarities, by reason of their dead costlinesse, doth 
properly belong to Princes, or rather to princely minds. . . . Such as are 
skilled in them, are by the Italians termed Virtuosi."* 


But the word was also used for ‘‘connoisseurs”’ rather than ‘‘anti- 
quaries,’’ for patrons of art like Colonel Hutchinson, who ‘* became 
a great virtuoso . . . in seeking out all the rare artists he could 
hear of, and in considering their works in paintings, sculptures, 
gravings, and all other such curiosities.’’*? In an extended and 
looser sense, the term was sometimes applied to the student of the 
humanities in general, by Dryden in the case of Sir Martin Mar-all, 
who boasts of his learning in poetry and music, as well as paint- 
ing; or by the anonymous writer who proposed in 1659 that Oxford 
should teach ‘‘politicks, geography, history, and all other orna- 
ments becoming exact virtuosi.’’* Yet in the same period the 
‘*virtuosi’’ were the members of the Royal Society; and Boyle, in 
the dedication to his New Experiments Physico-Mechanical (1660), 
used the term in a radically different sense: 


Perceiving by letters from some other ingenious persons at Paris, that 
several of the Virtuosi there were very intent upon the examination of the 
interest of the air, in hindering the descent of the quick-silver, in the famous 
experiment touching a vacuum; I thought I could not comply with your 


1® Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman, 1634, ed. G. S. Gordon (1906), pp. 104-105. 
The first edition, which did not contain this chapter on antiquities, appeared in 1622. 
The earliest use of “virtuoso” given by the New English Dictionary is from Evelyn’s 
diary, Mar. 1, 1644. 

2Lucy Hutchinson, Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson (Everyman’s Library), 
1936, p. 292. 

8 Dryden, Sir Martin Mar-all (produced in 1667), act III, se. i; Sundry Things 
from Severall Hands concerning the University of Oxford, in The Harleian Miscel- 
lany (1810, quarto ed.), VI, 89. 
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desires in a more fit and seasonable manner, than by prosecuting and 
endeavoring to promote that noble experiment of Torricellius.* 


Finally, we must notice a qualification of Boyle’s usage which is 
highly important. Mary Astell is writing the ‘‘Character of a 
Virtuoso’’ in 1696: 


He Trafficks to all places, and has his Correspondents in every part of 
the World; yet his Merchandizes serve not to promote our Luxury, nor 
encrease our Trade, and neither enrich the Nation, nor himself. A Box or 
two of Pebbles or Shells, and a dozen of Wasps, Spiders and Caterpillers are 
his Cargoe. He values a Camelion, or Salamander’s Egg, above all the 
Sugars and Spices of the West and East-Indies. . . . He visits Mines, Cole- 
pits, and Quarries frequently, but not for that sordid end that other Men 
usually do, viz. gain; but for the sake of the fossile Shells and Teeth that are 
sometimes found there. 

To what purpose is it, that these Gentlemen ransack all Parts both of 
Earth and Sea to procure these Triffles? . . . I know that the desire of 
knowledge, and the discovery of things yet unknown is the Pretence; but 
what Knowledge is it? What Discoveries do we owe to their Labours? It is 
only the Discovery of some few unheeded Varieties of Plants, Shells, or 
Insects, unheeded only because useless; and the Knowledge, they boast so 
much of, is no more than a Register of their Names, and Marks of Distine- 
tion only.® 


On the basis of these passages we can reach a number of initial 
conclusions. The range of interest precludes any definition of 
virtuosity based on subject matter. All we can say is that paint- 
ing, antiquities, and science are the major concerns, though in 
saying so, we must not assume that therefore we have three distinct 
types of the virtuoso. The character of Mary Astell is not merely 
a natural scientist, he is also an antiquary: ‘‘his Cash consists 
much in old Coins, and he thinks the Face of Alexander in one of 
’em worth more than all his Conquests.’’ The normal case indeed 
would include the study of all three subjects. In the next place the 
virtuoso is clearly a man of wealth and leisure: he is a gentleman, 
and we shall see that the movement was strongly class-conscious. 
But he is also a student. Whatever the subject, it is not a mere 
accomplishment, or an occasional recreation; it is a study to which 
he devotes much of his time, and in which he is, or pretends to be, 

* The Works of the Honourable Robert Boyle, ed. T. Birch (1772), I, 5. 

5 An Essay in Defence of the Female Sex, pp. 97-98, 102-103. I quote from 
the second edition, which also appeared in 1696. 
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something of an authority. And finally, his studies are never de- 
voted to utilitarian ends, no more to political or professional suc- 
cess than to commercial gain. This is not to say that motives of 
practical utility never affected the studies of the virtuosi: one 
thinks of the greatest name in the movement, John Evelyn. But 
when they appear, they indicate either the necessary—or instinc- 
tive—rationale of ‘‘pure’’ learning in an age of utilitarian norms, 
or else the temporary abdication of the virtuoso’s genuine role. 
And this provides, I think, the first defining quality, for the attitude 
toward learning implied in all the quotations (it is explicit in Mary 
Astell) is precisely that which Gimerack announced as his guiding 
principle: ‘‘I seldom bring any thing to use, ’tis not my way, 
Knowledge is my ultimate end.’’® 

Yet if Boyle with his experiments on a vacuum, and the type 
character of Astell with his random collections, may both be said 
to seek for ‘‘knowledge,’’ they do so with a crucial difference, and 
one so fundamental that they cannot usefully be described by the 
same term. This, indeed, was recognized by Astell herself in the 
important qualification that follows the character: 


I wou’d not have any Body mistake me so far, as to think I wou’d in the 
least reflect upon any sincere, and intelligent Enquirer into Nature, of which 
I as heartily wish a better knowledge, as any Vertuoso of ’em all. You can 
be my Witness, Madam, that I us’d to say, I thought Mr. Boyle more honour- 
able for his learned Labours, than for his Noble Birth; and that the Royal 
Society, by their great and celebrated Performances . . . highly merited the 
Esteem, Respect and Honour paid ’em by the Lovers of Learning all Europe 
over. But though I have a very great Veneration for the Society in general, 
I can’t but put a vast difference between the particular Members that com- 
pose it. 


In short, there were virtuosi and virtuosi—the amateurs or dilet- 
tantes, and the ‘‘sincere’’ inquirers into nature, with or without 
the Baconian purpose of ultimate use." Although the word was 


® The Virtuoso (1676), act Il, in The Complete Works of Thomas Shadwell, ed. 
Montague Summers (1927), III, 127. Cf. aet. V, p. 169: “We Virtuoso’s never find 
out anything of use, ’tis not our way.” 

? This important distinction was also recognized by William Wotton (see below, 
see. 6) and by Addison in The Tatler, no. 236, for Oct. 12, 1710: “There is no study 
more becoming a rational creature than that of natural philosophy; but, as several 
of our modern virtuosi manage it, their speculations do not so much tend to open and 
enlarge the mind, as to contract and fix it upon trifles.” Cf. the quotations from 
Bacon and Boyle in note 9, where the same distinction is pushed further. 
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extended about 1650 to include the latter, it was first and normally 
applied, and still should be applied, to the former alone; leaving 
the term ‘‘natural philosopher”’ to describe the genuine scientist. 
This distinction has often been made, but often, I suspect, without 
realizing what it means; for the difference is not, except acciden- 
tally, between a frivolous and a serious spirit. We are misled by 
derogatory connotations which, in course of time, got attached to 
‘*virtuoso,’’ ‘‘dilettante,’’ and ‘‘amateur,’’ but which clearly did 
not belong to their primary and normal meanings: a ‘‘dilettante’’ 
in the seventeenth century was still one who delighted—and it 
might be seriously—in learning and art. The right approach was 
made by Spingarn in 1908, though he failed to realize the ultimate 
conclusion : 


Scholarship, physical science, the study of antiquities, the history of 
letters and fine arts were all within the scope of the pervasive dilettantism 
of the virtuoso, so long as they were approached in the proper spirit, that is, 
with an especial interest in the details of study and research, in the actual 
circumstances of their growth and life, and not as abstractions or as mere 
illustrations of theory and law. . . . The study of things as they are in 
themselves . . . is the field of virtuoso endeavour.® 


Hence the passion for collecting, the galleries and cabinets and 
museums which the virtuosi assembled. In contrast, as Spingarn 
implies, the ‘‘ philosopher,’’ whether scientist or antiquary or critic 
of art, is concerned with facts as they illustrate or reveal a pattern 
of law or development.’ It was the failure of the virtuoso to use 


8 Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. J. E. Spingarn (1908-1909), 
introduction, I, xe. 

® The distinction is found in Bacon, Filum Labyrinthi, in The Works of Francis 
Bacon, ed. J. Spedding, R. L. Ellis, and D. D. Heath (1857-1859), III, 498: “If any 
one amongst so many seeketh knowledge for itself, yet he rather seeketh to know the 
variety of things, than to discern of the truth and causes of them.” Cf. Boyle, 
Occasional Reflections upon Several Subjects (1665), in Works, II, 342, where he 
plainly has the virtuosi in mind: “If men were sollicitous to apply the things they 
take notice of in occasional objects, to the discovery or illustration of oeconomieal, 
political, or physical matters, it would probably bring such kind of thoughts more 
into request with several sorts of men, and possibly conduce to the improvement of 
those parts of knowledge themselves.” Also ef. the quotation from Descartes, be- 
low, $5. 

It seems curious that after defining the virtuoso as he did, Spingarn should have 
chosen Boyle the Baconian, of all people, to exemplify the type; should have selected 
this particular book, so definitely utilitarian, as a typical piece of virtuosity; and 
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his learning in this way, as well as for immediate utility, that Shad- 
well had in mind when he laughed at knowledge as an ultimate end: 


Longvil: But to what end do you weigh this Air, Sir? 
Gimerack : To what end shou’d I? to know what it weighs. 
O Knowledge is a fine thing.’® 


Yet this only raises the last and crucial question: why was knowl- 
edge in itself such a fine thing? The answer was given by Bacon 
in the famous passage on mistaking or misplacing of the right 
end of knowledge. In contrast to ‘‘ benefit and use,’’ 


men have entered into a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes upon 
a natural curiosity and inquisitive appetite; sometimes to entertain their 
minds with variety and delight; sometimes for ornament and reputation ; 

. as if there were sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a 
searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace, for a wandering and variable mind 
to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state, for a proud 


mind to raise itself upon.” 


With extraordinary acuteness Bacon has cut through to the foun- 
dations of virtuosity. Coins or pictures, shells or insects, none are 
valued for use, neither for the advancement of learning nor for 
immediate gain: they are valued in themselves because they arouse 
curiosity and stimulate delight; and because their knowledge or 
collection guarantees a social reputation. 

It is true enough that the virtuosi often talked of the advance- 
ment of learning, often recognized the historical and scientific im- 
portance of their collections of coins and natural history—some- 
times, indeed, made contributions of value; but as in the case of 
practical utility, the philosophical interest was subordinate to per- 





should have made the mistake of calling Gimerack “no other than Robert Boyle,” 
when in spite of his talk about the Meletetiques, Gimcrack was not a member of the 
Royal Society (in act ITI, p. 125, “the Colledge indeed refus’d him”; and see also 
act V, p. 178). 

10 Act V, p. 164. The common failure of scholars to recognize any distinction 
between the virtuosi and the natural philosophers leads to a misunderstanding of 
passages like this. Cf., for example, Claude Lloyd, “Shadwell and the Virtuosi,” 
PMLA, XLIV (1929), 492: “Shadwell aims the unkindest cut of all at the natural 
philosophers when he misrepresents their aim as knowledge rather than use.” On 


the contrary, he rightly represents the aim of the virtuosi as “pure” knowledge. 

11 The Advancement of Learning (1605), in Works III, 294. I do not mean to 
claim that Bacon was thinking only of the virtuosi, but the motives cited are pre- 
cisely theirs, except for ornament, which applies more properly (see §2) to courtiers. 
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sonal incentives. Or to put it differently, the virtuoso is a man 
predominantly, though not solely, actuated by the motives which 
Bacon rejects: the ‘‘pure’’ or ‘‘complete’’ type rarely, if ever, 
existed. We can see the typical emphasis in Evelyn’s important 
letter to Mr. Maddox, where he recommends the study of ‘‘many 
excellent receipts to make perfumes, sweet powders, pomanders, 
antidotes, and divers such curiosities’’ 


Though they are indeed but trifles in comparison of more solid things, yet, 
if ever you should affect to live a retired life hereafter, you will take more 
pleasures in those recreations than you can now imagine. And really gentle- 
men despising those vulgar things, deprive themselves of many advantages 
to improve their time, and do service to the desiderants of philosophy ; which 
is the only part of learning best illustrated by experiments. 

Commonly indeed persons of mean condition possess them [the receipts], 
because their necessity renders them industrious: but if men of quality made 
it their delight also, arts could not but receive infinite advantages, because 
they have both means and leisure to improve and cultivate them; and, as I 
said before, there is nothing by which a good man may more sweetly pass 
his time.’” 


Clearly the virtuoso is not at bottom a man whose wealth and 
leisure allow him to become a ‘‘philosopher’’ (the case of Boyle). 
He is fundamentally a man for whom learning is the means to dis- 
pose of wealth and leisure in the happiest fashion—and with the 
comforting assurance that he may also be serving the desiderants 
of philosophy, history, or art. The study of virtuosity is therefore 
a study in sensibility. We have to trace historically the origin, 
growth, and decline of a subjective approach to learning; which 
means that the ultimate clue is often the tone of voice. In the pas- 
sages that follow, for example, Moryson and Coryat are both 
urging the traveller to visit foreign scholars; it is the style alone 
that indicates which is the virtuoso: 


Let him visit the most learned men, and those that excell in military Art 
or any vertue, and let him conferre with them, as his ends require. 


12 Diary and Correspondence of John Evelyn, ed. William Bray (1859), III, 84. 
The letter is dated Jan. 10, 1656/57. That Evelyn is describing the virtuoso is clear 
from his remark just below (ibid., p. 85) on Gassendi’s life of Peirese: “I suppose 
you carry the Life of that illustrious and incomparable virtuoso always about with 
you in your motions.” The biography was first published in 1641, and translated 
by William Rand in 1657, as The Mirrour of True Nobility & Gentility, being the 
Life of ...N.C. Fabricius, Lord of Peiresk, with a dedication to Evelyn himself 
for his “Peireskian Vertues.” 
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HOUGHTON, 


What a singular and incomparable comfort is it to conferre with those 
learned men in forraine Universities and noble Cities, whose excellent workes 
we reade in our private studies at home, as with Isaac Casaubon the pearle 
of Paris... .™ 
Moryson’s denotative phrasing correlates with the utilitarian ob- 
jectives. In Coryat the emotive diction (even cities are ‘‘noble’’) 
indicates at once the contrary motive—the thrill of mere contact 
with celebrities. Besides the historical outline, therefore, we have 
also to analyze the quality of delight and the kind of curiosity which, 
with certain distinctions, underlie and harmonize the interest in 
such different fields as painting, antiquities, and science. 


§2. Origins and Sources in England 

If we glance at Sir William Temple’s account of the Renais- 
sance, we see the source of virtuosity in the revival of letters. 
Scholars were invited, he says, to all the courts of Europe ‘‘for the 
Use and Entertainment’’ of princes and ministers, until learning 
became so much ‘‘the humour and mode of the Age’’ that finally 
‘*Many Nobles pursued this Vein with great Application and Suc- 
cess.’’** The patronage of learning for ‘‘entertainment’’ is the 
first step toward virtuosity ; but the actual movement does not exist 
until the nobility themselves take up study as a serious pursuit. 
Or to put it differently, the virtuoso is the product and fusion of 
two traditions, of the courtier and the scholar: he is, as we say, the 
gentleman-scholar. In England, the assimilation of Italian culture 
shows a progressive development, starting with a predominant 
concern for practical studies, moral and political, in Elyot’s Gov- 
ernour, expanding in the Elizabethan period to studies of orna- 
ment, the accomplishments and entertainments of the courtier, as 
Elyot was supplemented by Castiglione, and finally in the early 
seventeenth century, for reasons to be considered, arriving at the 
pursuit of learning in itself for curiosity, delight, and reputation. 
The last step was undoubtedly delayed because the English ideal 
of publie service, the gentleman as governor much more than as 

18 Fynes Moryson, An Itinerary Containing his Ten Yeeres Travell (1907- 
1908), III, 372. Thomas Coryat, Coryat’s Crudities Hastily Gobled up in Five 
Moneths Travells (1905), I, 8. The first editions came out, respectively, in 1617 
and 1611. 

1#“An Essay upon the Ancient and Modern Learning” (1690), in Spingarn, 
Critical Essays, III, 68. 
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courtier, let alone as virtuoso, laid predominant stress on study 
for use. If Elyot mentions the pleasures of drawing and painting 
and geometry, even the ‘‘incredible delite’’ of cosmography ‘‘in 
beholding the diversities of people, beastis, foules, fishes, trees, 
frutes, and herbes,’’ he not only insists on their practical values 
for husbandry and war, but he warns the gentleman to exercise 
them only as ‘‘a secrete pastime, or recreation of the wittes, late 
occupied in serious studies,’’ and only before ‘‘the tyme cometh 
concerning businesse of greatter importaunce.’’** The same point 
of view controlled the education of Sidney. Lanquet’s letter of 
1574 cautioned his pupil against indulging a delight in learning for 
its own sake: 


You were quite right to learn the elements of astronomy, but I do not 
advise you to proceed far in the science, because it is very difficult, and not 
likely to be of much use to you. I know not whether it is wise to apply your 
mind to geometry, though it is a noble study and well worthy of a fine under- 
standing; but you must consider your condition in life, how soon you will 
have to tear yourself from your literary leisure, and therefore the short time 
which you still have should be devoted entirely to such things as are most 
essential. . . . I consider it absurd to learn the rudiments of many sciences 
simply for display and not for use.*® 


The association of leisure only with youth assumes a life of action 
for which learning must provide, first and foremost, the essential 
tools. 

The reference to display, however, reflects the different ideal 
which is found at its best in 11 Cortegiano. Not that moral or politi- 
val values are overlooked by Castiglione: the courtier must be pre- 
pared to serve his prince in war and peace. But in contrast to 
Elyot, learning is seen as a ‘‘true and principall ornament of the 
minde,’’ and as a source of pleasure and recreation not restricted 
to youth. Beside the ‘‘contentation’’ of writing poetry, the court- 
ier ‘‘shall by this meanes never want pleasant intertainements with 
women which ordinarily love such matters.’’ ‘‘Knowledge in 
painting is cause of verie great pleasure,’’ and helps him to judge 
‘*the excellencie of Images both olde and new, of vessels, buildings, 

1° The Boke Named The Governour (1531), in chaps. viii and xi, ed. Foster 
Watson (1907), pp. 28-32, 43. 

16 The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and Hubert Languet, ed. Steuart 
A. Pears (1845), p. 25. 
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old coines, cameses, gravings, and such other matters.’’*’ It is sig- 
nificant that Castiglione makes no appeal to curiosity : these studies 
are not valued in themselves. The accomplishments of the courtier 
only become the tastes of the virtuoso when they pass beyond their 
social function, and their relative place in the full development of 
personality, to assume primary and independent status. This did 
not happen in England, to any extent, before the seventeenth cen- 
tury; but in the meanwhile the assimilation of Italian courtesy 
prepared the ground for the transition from Elyot’s Governour to 
Peacham’s Compleat Gentleman. 

This can be illustrated by The Arte of English Poesie (1589), 
for it stands in the same relation to Castiglione that Sidney’s 
Apology does to Elyot. The function of poetry as moral philoso- 
phy is subordinated by Puttenham to a radically different end: 


Our chiefe purpose herein is for the learning of Ladies and young Gentle- 
women, or idle Courtiers, desirous to become skilful in their owne mother 
tongue, and for their private recreation to make now & then ditties of 
pleasure, thinking for our parte none other science so fit for them & the 
place as that which teacheth beau semblant, the chiefe profession as well of 
Courting as of poesie, since to such manner of mindes nothing is more 
combersome then tedious doctrines and schollarly methodes of discipline, we 
have in our owne conceit devised a new and strange modell of this arte, fitter 
to please the Court then the schoole."* 


The devotion of leisure to studies not only delightful but easy is 
characteristic of the whole movement of virtuosity: eighty years 
later we find the same formula in Sprat, adopted for science—with 
a single and crucial difference. In place of recreation for courtiers 
‘*now and then,’’ study is to fill the leisure of country gentlemen.” 
This development has occurred by 1622. Even in the passage 
which affirms his debt to the past, to Erasmus and Vives, Elyot and 
Ascham, Peacham is plainly breathing a new atmosphere: 





But as rare and curious stamps upon Coynes, for their varietie and 
strangenesse, are daily enquired after, and bought up, though the Silver bee 


17 The Book of the Courtier, translated by Thomas Hoby (1561), ed. W. B. D. 
Henderson (1937), pp. 68, 71, 81-82. 

18 In Elizabethan Critical Essays, ed. G. G. Smith (1904), II, 164-165. It is 
true that Puttenham repeats the high theory of didactic learning (II, 25), but even 
there he adds “recreation onely” as a worthy goal. 

1° Thomas Sprat, The History of the Royal Society of London (1734 ed.), pp. 
405-406, 409, partly quoted below, §3. The first edition is 1667. 
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all one and common with ours: so fares it with Bookes, which (as Meddailes) 
beare the Pictures and devices of our various Invention, though the matter 
bee the same, yet for varietie sake they shall be read.”° 


In the clause in italics, we see a kind and degree of interest quite 
distinct from the courtier’s; and the close of the dedication reveals 
a new direction in English culture: ‘‘How sweet a thing it is to 
converse with the wisest of all Ages by History; to have insight 
into the most pleasing and admirable Sciences of the Mathe- 
matiques, Poetry, Picture, Heraldry, &c. ** The choice of 
epithet harmonizes with the description of the book as a ‘‘guide 
to knowledg; the ground, not only of the sweetest, but the happiest 
life.’’ Not that Peacham ignores the value of learning for public 
service and social ornament, or concentrates on ‘‘knowledge’”’ to 
the exclusion of manners and courtly exercises. In the chapter 
‘‘Of the dignitie and necessitie of Learning in Princes and Nobili- 
tie,’’ he speaks of Solomon’s desire for wisdom ‘‘that he might 
governe,’’ quotes Plutarch on how learning ‘‘ reformeth the life and 
manners, and affoordeth the wholesomest advice for the govern- 
ment of a Common-wealth.’’ But the opening paragraph places 
the major stress on the dignity of learning, and gives the phrase a 
connotation that I think is unknown in English courtesy of the past : 


Who is nobly borne, and a Scholler withall, deserveth double Honour, 
being both etyerns and woAvupabys: for heereby as an Ensigne of the fairest 
colours, he is afarre off discerned, and winneth to himselfe both love and 
admiration, heighthning with skill his Image to the life, making it precious, 
and lasting to posteritie.* 


The courtier has become a scholar; culture for social ornament has 
passed into learning for fame and admiration. Upon the older 
tradition of Elyot and Castiglione, Peacham grafted a new ideal, 
which is illustrated significantly by his example of a ‘‘noble and 
absolutely compleat Gentleman’’: it is not a man like Sir Henry 
Wotton, in the tradition of Sidney; it is Sir Kenelm Digby.” 

As this reference would indicate, along with others to the Earl 
of Arundel, Nathaniel Bacon, and Sir John Ogle,?* Peacham is 
writing after the fact. His book reflects the emergence of the 

20 The Compleat Gentleman, “To the Reader.” The italics are mine. 

21 In the order given, the quotations are on pp. 19, 19-20, 18. 

22 Page 108. 

23 Pages 107, 126, 231. 
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virtuoso in the early century as a conscious and distinct type. Phe- 
nomena of this kind can never, in a sense, be ‘‘explained,’’ since 
any set of causes presupposes an earlier set of causes; but we can 
notice certain factors of the time which must have contributed. 

Most important was the increase of wealth and leisure. With- 
out the enclosures and the destruction of the monasteries, Ameri- 
van gold and silver, monopolies and joint stock companies, the 
virtuoso could not have existed. It was not merely that portrait 
galleries and cabinets of ‘‘rare and curious coins’’ required, as 
Peacham noticed, ‘‘mightie treasures of money.’’** So did a life 
of learned leisure, and we have Sir Hugh Plat, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, to remind us that the virtuoso movement may have owed 
as much to the city as to the court. 

The increase of leisure had other causes beside wealth. The 
expansion of governing offices in the previous century had come to 
an end,” and the defeat of Spain was followed by a long period of 
peace. Under such conditions, study would naturally become the 
refuge of many men whose fathers had spent active lives in the 
service of the state. Cause and effect are illustrated by Prince 
Henry. It was because ‘‘his Highness perceived the Nobility and 
Gentry of England too much given to ease’’ that he planned a 
courtly academy to occupy their time with various studies, includ- 
ing, no doubt, the antiquities and painting so congenial to Henry 
himself.2® We should also remember that the court of King James 
never inspired the loyalty or the devotion to public service con- 
spicuous under Elizabeth, so that as opportunities for an active life 
declined, so did the desire. It is significant that Peacham’s gentle- 
man does not live at court but on his country estate, ready, 
if need be, to serve his king, but in the meanwhile occupied with 
‘‘learned Pleasure and delight.’’*” The recommendation of draw- 
ing and painting is illuminating: 


24 Page 105. 

25 See L. C. Knights, Drama & Society in the Age of Jonson (1937), pp. 327- 
328. 

26 The quotation is from a letter by Edmund Bolton, reprinted in John Gutch, 
Collectanea Curiosa (1781), I, 213. For the authorship, which Gutch incorrectly 
attributes to Balthazar Gerbier, see T. W. Jackson, in Collectanea, first series, ed. 
C. R. L. Fletcher (Publications of the Oxford Historical Society, vol. V, 1885), p. 
278. For Henry as a virtuoso, see below, §3. 


27 Cf. C. S. Gordon in the introduction, p. xv. The quoted phrase is on p. 123. 
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I am bound also to give it you in charge for your exercise at leasure, it 
being a quality most commendable, and so many wayes usefull to a Gentle- 
man. For should you (if necessity required) be employed for your Coun- 
tries service in following the warre, you can describe no plot, manner of 
fortification, forme of Battallia . . . without the helpe of the same.** 


Behind Peacham’s phrase, a quality most commendable to a 
gentleman, lies a social factor which gave special appeal to studies 
for reputation. No one can read his book without recognizing that 
aristocracy is on the defensive. In a revealing passage he recom- 
mends the study of heraldry so that you may ‘‘discerne and know 
an intruding upstart, shot up with the last nights Mushroome, from 
an ancient descended & deserved Gentleman.’’** Many a remark 
betrays a class-consciousness which Elyot and Ascham had less 
need to affirm. ‘‘For the companions of your recreation, consort 
your selfe with Gentlemen of your owne ranke and quality. . . . To 
be over free and familiar with inferiors, argues a baseness of 
Spirit, and begetteth contempt.’’*® Special forms of learning, 
hardly obtainable without wealth and leisure, take on the urgency 
of class distinction in an age notorious for intruding upstarts and 
ambitious merchants; so that knowledge of painting, blazon of 
arms, coins and statues become the marks of a gentleman: 


The first use then hereof (I mean your learning,) as an Antidote against 
the Common plague of our times, let it confirme and perswade you, that as 
your understanding is by it ennobled with the richest dowry in the world, 
so hereby learne to know your owne worth and value.*! 


The snob-appeal which helped to create the movement was still 
present at the Restoration, when Obadiah Walker thought that a 
gentleman’s time was best employed on ‘‘ingenious Studies’’ like 
antiquity, natural history, astronomy, ‘‘such as poorer Persons 
are not able to support.’’* 

Another factor, and by no means the least, was the disease of 
j the age. Whoever he is, says Burton, who is carried away with 

28 Page 124. The italics are mine. Both motives can be found in Elyot, The 
Governour, ch. viii, but he assumes the “necessity” as a matter of course. 

2° Pages 160-161. 

30 Pages 39-40. 

31 Page 222. 

82 Of Education, Especially of Young Gentlemen (1699 ed.), p. 35. The first 
edition is 1673. Cf. the quotation below, §5, from Addison; and the more detailed 
discussion of virtuoso affectation, below, end of §4. 
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melancholy, and ‘‘for want of employment knows not how to spend 
his time’’ (the two are connected, and the second, as we noticed, 
was often the case of the Stuart gentleman, by choice or necessity), 
‘*. . . Lean prescribe him no better remedy than this of study, to 
compose himself to the learning of some art or science.’’* This 
remedy was not original with Burton. Timothy Bright, for exam- 
ple, had recommended studies ‘‘of a milder and softer kinde,’’ 
though without mention of particular subjects.** What Burton did 
here, as so often through his book, was to adapt theory to contempo- 
rary life, by applying the studies long familiar to the Italian, and 
just then being discovered by the English, virtuosi, to the cure of 
melancholy. 


So it is that a year before Peacham, we find in The Anatomy of 
Melancholy not only the first document of the English movement, 
but the fullest index I know to its range of taste.** Subjects like 
poetry, history, and languages are mentioned, but the opening 
paragraph speaks at once of statues, jewels, marbles; Italian and 
Dutch painting; heraldry and coats of arms; old coins and relics; 
Roman antiquities in general. And after that, the bulk of the sec- 
tion is devoted to scientific pursuits that were not popular for 
another generation, and which indeed were only touched on briefly 
by Peacham: natural history; chemistry (‘‘our Alchemists, me- 
thinks, and Rosy-Cross men afford most rarities and are fuller of 
experiments’’); and above all, ‘‘the Mathematicks, Theorick, or 
Practrick, parts’’ (‘‘what more pleasing Studies can there be?’’)— 
astronomy, geometry, algebra (‘‘so ravishing, so easy withal & full 
of delight’’); and the mechanical inventions—fire-works, water- 
works, cranes and pullies, ‘‘diving boats,’’ and ‘‘a chariot to move 
without an animal.’’ The rise of virtuosity, its frame of mind and 
its actual studies, are clearly associated with Jacobean melancholy. 

Yet Burton’s section also reminds us that the movement rests 
ultimately on the spread of Italian influence and the accumulation 
of Renaissance scholarship. The following passage exposes the 

$’ The Anatomy of Melancholy (1621), part 2, sect. 2, memb, 4, ed. Floyd Dell 
and Paul Jordan-Smith (1927), p. 458. The connections between melancholy and 
Jacobean unemployment are brought out by Knights, Drama & Society, pp. 323-332, 


especially p. 328. 

344 Treatise of Melancholy (1613 ed.), in ch. 37, pp. 297-298. The first 
edition is 1586. 

35 Part 2, sect. 2, memb. 4, pp. 453-463. 
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important réle of the grand tour in transplanting to England the 
studies of the virtuosi: 


Who will not be affected . . . to see those well furnished Cloisters and 
Galleries of the Roman Cardinals, so richly stored with all modern Pictures, 
old Statues and Antiquities? . . . Or in some Princes’ Cabinets, like that of 


the great Duke’s in Florence, of Felix Platerus in Basil, or Noblemen’s 
Houses, to see such variety of attires, faces, so many, so rare, and such exqui- 


site pieces, of men, birds, beasts, &¢.*® 


This direct contact was supplemented by the volumes of elogia, 
combining engraved reproductions of famous portraits with short 
biographies, and by the ‘‘accurate diaries’’ and ‘‘ pleasant itiner- 
aries’’ which, from Hoby and Thomas White to Moryson, Coryat, 
and Sandys, whom Burton mentions, brought classical antiquities 
and Italian cabinets to the attention of English readers.**’ When 
the factors explored above had produced the need and desire for 
a life of learning, Italian tastes had been assimilated. And, more- 
over, the materials were available. It is significant that Burton’s 
bibliography is largely made up of modern books, some indeed just 
coming from the press. The Renaissance scholars had opened up 
new fields of study, easier and more delightful than the logie and 
philosophy of the schoolmen, so that the folios of men like Cardan 
and Gesner and Gerard were ready to supply the libraries of the 
virtuosi. Not until a Clavius had done the grubbing and written 
the textbook could algebra become ‘‘so ravishing, so easy withal 
& full of delight.’’ And it was not simply a matter of books. Actual 
scholars became available, ready to accept a pension in exchange 
for instruction; and we must not forget that Oughtred and Harriot, 
Thomas Allen and Tradescant had their share in creating such 
virtuosi, or potential virtuosi, as Arundel, Northumberland, and 
Buckingham. The cultural lag of England in the Renaissance 
simply meant that the indispensable fusion of courtesy and scholar- 
ship did not oceur there before the seventeenth century. From 
about 1590 to 1640 we can watch the English amateur gradually 
catching up with his Italian predecessor, mainly on the side of 


’°? 


36 Page 454. Cf. Peacham, p. 104. 

‘7 See Lewis Einstein, The Italian Renaissance in England (1902), pp. 134-139, 
for an account of Hoby and White, and for a typical source, Fynes Moryson, An 
Itinerary Containing his Ten Yeares Travell (1907-08), I, 188, 192-193, 292-293, 
300; III, 371, 372. 

38 See below, §3. 
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painting and antiquities, but with some attention to the fields of 
science mentioned by Burton, and later to become the predominant 
interest in the great period of virtuosity from 1640 to 1680. 


§3. The Growth of the Movement, 1590-1640 

The first record of the English virtuoso dates from 1598 when 
Richard Haydocke translated Lomazzo’s treatise on painting and 
varving.*’ His purpose, he said, was ‘‘the increase of the knowl- 
edge of the Arte; which . . . never attained to any great perfec- 
tion amongst us (save in some feawe of late).’’ As this suggests, 
Haydocke wanted to stimulate an incipient movement going beyond 
courtly appreciation to actual painting and the collection of pic- 
tures as a learned pursuit. Thus he begs for a ‘‘diligent observa- 
tion of the excellency of Ancient workes; indevouring by all 
meanes to purchace them, and refusing no coste, when they may bee 
had. In which point some of our Nobility, and divers private 
Gentlemen, have very well acquited themselves; as may appeare, 
by their Galleries carefully furnished, with the excellent monu- 
ments of sundry famous ancient Masters, both Italian and Ger- 
mane.’’ This would apply, among others, to Leicester, Lord Lum- 
ley, and the Earl of Northumberland. Eight years later appeared 
The Art of Drawing with the Pen, and Limming in Water Colours, 
by Henry Peacham himself, written ‘‘for the benefit of many 
young Gentlemen, who were my Schollers for the Latin and Greek 
Tongues,’’ and containing a hopeful list of actual, or potential, 
patrons of art, notably Prince Henry and the Earl of Arundel.* 
Before his death in 1612 the former had laid the foundation for the 
superb gallery of painting which his brother completed; and his 
colleetions included books, statues, and ‘‘a cabinet of ten thousand 
medals, not inferior to most abroad, and far superior to any at 
home.’’** It was Arundel, however, who was the real father of 

8° 4 Tracte Containing the Artes of curious Paintinge Carving ¢ Buildinge, 
written first in Italian by Jo. Paul Lomatius painter of Milan, and Englished by 
R. H. student in Physik (Oxford, 1598). The passages I quote just below are on 
sigs. fv and fv’. For an account of the book, with extensive quotations, see Fred- 
erick Hard, “Richard Haydocke and Alexander Browne: Two Half-forgotten 
Writers on the Art of Painting.” PMLA, LV (1940), 727-741. 

4° T quote from a later edition published with The Compleat Gentleman in 1661, 
and called The Gentleman’s Exercise, preface “To the Reader” (sig. Qq 3), and in 


ch. ii (p. 310). 
*1 Evelyn, Diary and Correspondence, III, 305, from a letter to Pepys, Aug. 


12, 1689. 
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virtuosity in England, famous for ‘‘a very rich collection as well 
of medals, as other intaglios,’’**? but most famous for his marbles. 
It was he who gave ‘‘this angle of the world’’ its first sight of 
ancient statues, about 1614, and for the rest of his life ‘‘continued 
to transplant old Greece into England.’’ The tribute is Peacham’s, 
and he goes on to mention the similar collections of Digby and King 
Charles.** It might be suspected that Charles only reflected an 
interest which Arundel and Digby pursued, and being a king, felt it 
necessary to adorn his palaces with painting and sculpture. But 
that was not the case. He was himself a virtuoso, though without 
sufficient leisure to live like one: ‘‘he was well skilled in things of 
Antiquity, could judge of Meddals whether they had the number of 
years they pretended unto; his Libraries and Cabinets were full of 
those things on which length of Time put the Value of Rarities.’’* 
Under such a king, and such an Earl Marshall as Arundel, the 
movement was bound to spread. When a new edition of The Com- 
pleat Gentleman appeared in 1634, it contained a new chapter— 
‘Of Antiquities.’’ Two years later the studies of the virtuosi were 
embodied for the first time in a formal curriculum. At the Museum 
Minerve of Sir Francis Kynaston, a courtly academy for nobles 
and gentlemen, the arts of action were fully supplemented by the 
arts of leisure—sculpture and painting, heraldry and blazon of 
arms, knowledge of antiquities, coins and medals.** One can 
scarcely doubt that when, in spite of letters patent and a great seal, 
Kynaston’s academy failed to take root and the House of Lords 

yas again petitioned, on May 4, 1640, to erect a courtly academy, 
the same studies would have found place, for the petitioner was the 
Earl of Arundel.*® Certainly by that date the virtuoso had become 
familiar enough for popular satire. The antiquary of Shakerley 

‘2 Tbid., p. 300. 

43 The Compleat Gentleman, pp. 107-108. It is worth noticing that Peacham 
had contact with both Prince Henry, to whom he presented in 1606 a rendering of 
the Basilicon Doron into Latin verse, and Arundel, whose sons he took abroad in 
the capacity of tutor. The Compleat Gentleman was dedicated to William Howard, 
the second son of the Earl. 

44 Richard Perrinchief, The Royal Martyr: or, The Life and Death of King 
Charles I (1676), section on “His Skill in all Arts,” pp. 252-254. This life was first 
published in The Workes of King Charles the Martyr (1662). 

*5 Sir Francis Kynaston, The Constitutions of the Museum Minerve (1636), 
pp. +5. 

46 Great Britain. Journals of the House of Lords, IV, 80. 
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Marmion is no longer the pedantic scholar charactered by Earle in 
1628. He is the gentleman-collector of ancient rarities—‘‘the por- 
traitures of the Sibyls, drawn five hundred years since by Titianus 
of Padua,’’ ‘‘the great silver box that Nero kept his beard in,”’ 
‘*the urn that did contain the ashes of the emperors.’’* 

That the virtuoso was called an antiquary in 1641 indicates how 
meagre as yet was his connection with science. The twenty-three 
pages devoted by Peacham to geography, astronomy, and geome- 
try, compared with one hundred and nine for heraldry and the fine 
arts, fairly indicates the relative appeal. In one circle, however, 
natural philosophy was of equal interest. This was the School of 
Night, which could be called the first school of virtuosi in England; 
for although Raleigh and the Earls of Derby and Northumberland 
were men of action and courtiers, they were also men of learning 
and patrons of professional scholars, of mathematicians, astrono- 
mers, and alchemists.** Indeed, in the case of Raleigh and North- 
umberland what had been an avocation became in fact a vocation 
when they were faced with years of leisure in the Tower of London. 
‘‘Their prison was an academy where their thoughts were elevated 
above the common cares of life; where they explored science in all 
its pleasing forms, penetrated her most intricate recesses, and sur- 
veyed the whole globe.’’** Northumberland in particular assem- 
bled an array of scholars—the ‘‘three magi’’ of the ‘‘ Wizard Earl’’ 
were Thomas Harriot, Walter Warner, and Thomas Hughes—to 
discuss the laws of optics and the theory of numbers, sunspots and 
the satellites of Jupiter; to cast horoscopes, and experiment in his 
improvised laboratory on the transmutation of metals, the elixir of 
life, and perpetual motion. The same pursuits were followed by 
Sir Thomas Aylesbury (1576-1657), ‘‘a learned man, and as great 
a lover and encourager of learning and learned men, especially of 
mathematicians (he being one himself), as any man in his time.’’*° 

47 The Antiquary (1641), act II, in R. Dodsley, A Select Collection of Old 
English Plays, ed. W. C. Hazlitt, vol. XIII (1875), pp. 450-451. 

48 See M. C. Bradbrook, The School of Night (1936), especially pp. 7-11, 37-43. 

4° John Wallis, quoted in E. B. De Fonblanque, Annals of the House of Percy 
(1887), II, 332, n.3. Pages 331-332 mention the facts I give in the next sentence. 
For a longer account, see Henry Stevens, Thomas Harriot and his Associates (1900), 


pp. 93-113. 
5° Anthony Wood, Athenae Oxonienses, ed. Philip Bliss (1813-1820), in vol. IT, 
Fasti, pt. i, col. 305. And see in general the article by Agnes Clerke in the Diction- 


ary of National Biography. 
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Besides Harriot and Warner, his dependents included Thomas 
Allen (1542-1632), the antiquary and scientist, who left him part 
of his valuable manuscripts, and the rest to a more famous virtu- 
oso, Sir Kenelm Digby.** Aylesbury had once been secretary to the 
Duke of Buckingham, who also has a place in the movement more 
important than we might expect. Though Buckingham had little 
time for scholarship, ‘‘he understood the arts and artifices of a 
court, and all the learning that is professed there, exactly well,’’ 
which by 1625 included the learning of the virtuosi.** His enthusi- 
asm for painting is well known (his galleries were among the best 
of the age), but his interest in science, stimulated by Aylesbury, 
and reflected in his patronage of Allen and John Tradescant, is 
often forgotten. In 1625 he directed Tradescant to ‘‘deal with all 
merchants from all places, but especially from Virginia, Bermudas, 
Newfoundland, . . . and the East Indies, for all manner of rare 
beasts, fowls and birds, shells, furs, and stones.’’ As he quotes this 
passage, R. T. Gunther adds a comment that brings out its full 
significance : 

This association of Tradescant with the Duke of Buckingham, of a born 
collector, ‘‘a painful industrial searcher and lover of all nature’s varieties,’’ 
with a sympathetic and wealthy patron, was an event of far-reaching impor- 
tance. Their alliance resulted in the first Museum of Natural History in 
London, . . . the exemplar of all others in England, and eventually that of 
the British Museum.** 


In this period, however, natural history made little appeal in 
comparison with alchemy or mechanics, and especially the latter. 
It is safe to say that before 1640 practical or ‘‘mixed’’ mathematics 
was the major field of virtuoso science, partly because it was here 
that the most startling advances had been made, though principally 
for reasons we shall come to later on. One of Hakewill’s arguments 
for the superiority of the moderns over the ancients was their 
‘many singular artificiall inventions, for the use, ease, delight, or 
ornament of mankinde, as a number of Mechanicall, Mathematicall, 


51 Article on Allen by Charles H. Coote in the D.N.B. 

52 Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in England, ed. W. 
D. Macray (1888), I, 38. 

53 Karly Science in Oxford, vol. III (1925), p. 282. Pages 280-292 are the best 
account I know of the Tradescants and their connection with Ashmole. See also, for 
some further details, Foster Watson, The Beginnings of the Teaching of Modern Sub- 
jects in England (1909), pp. 207-211. 
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& Musicall Instruments, Grottes or Water-workes, specially those 
in the Duke of Florence his dominions, and at S. Germans one of 
the French Kings houses.’’ And the next pages are filled with 
singular inventions for delight, the famous clock at Strassburg, the 
wooden eagle and iron fly of Regiomontanus, ‘‘the instrument of 
perpetuall motion, invented by Cornelius a German here in 
England.’’™* 

Though he devoted part of his leisure to writing on botany and 
compiling vast notes on the ‘‘Secrets of Metalls, Minerals, Animals, 
Vegetables, Stones, Pearls, &c,’’ Sir Hugh Plat (1552-1608) was 
the first gentleman in England to concern himself mainly with 
mechanics. In 1594 he published 


The Jewell House of Art and Nature. Conteining divers rare and profit- 
able Inventions, together with sundry new experimentes in the Art of Hus- 
bandry, Distillation, and Moulding. 


As the title suggests, the book is too utilitarian to be the work of a 
pure virtuoso (Plat’s father, we remember, was a city mechant), 
and indeed there was not then an audience for a volume of rare 
inventions alone, as Plat recognized himself when he spoke of the 
profitable practice satisfying thousands, while the novelty might 
**delight the delicat eares of a few.’’® But in the midst of useful 
machines, one comes on others of a different kind—like the ‘‘con- 
ceipted drinking Glasse wherein many sortes of fish will seeme to 
swim up and downe.’’** Forty years later, in a book of exactly the 
same type, John Bate’s The Mysteryes of Nature and Art (1634), 
the emphasis is reversed. In the first two sections a few useful 
pumps are flanked by scores of mechanical toys, wooden birds and 
iron flies, and parlor tricks like ‘‘a conceited pot, which being filled 
with water, will of it selfe run all out.’’*" The third section is on 
drawing, painting, and engraving. Bate was writing for a new 
audience, for Peacham’s complete gentlemen, who delighted not 
only in painting but mechanics as well—the wonderful art of pulleys 
and cranes and waterworks—and could even create automata. 


54 An Apologie, or Declaration of the Power and Providence of God in the Gov- 
ernment of the World (1635), bk. 3, ch. 10, sec. 1, pp. 312-314. The first edition is 
1627. On Cornelius Drebbel, see just below, note 59. 

55 From the preface, sig. B2’. 

56 Part i, p. 78. 

57 Page 2. 


58 Pages 73-76. 
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The same audience was large enough by 1633 to warrant the trans- 
lation of Leurechon’s Récréation Mathématique: 


Mathematicall Recreations, or, A Collection of Many Problems, Ex- 
tracted out of the Ancient and Modern Philosophers, as Secrets and 
Experiments in Arithmetick, Geometry, Cosmographie, Horologiographie, 
Astronomie, Navigation, Musick, Opticks, Architecture, Statick, Mechanics, 
Chemistry, Water-works, Fire-works, &c. 


As the title implies, and the dedication affirms, the whole aim is 
simply ‘‘to satisfie the curious, who delight themselves in these 
pleasant studies, knowing well the Nobilitie, and Gentrie rather 
study the Mathematicall Arts, to content and satisfie their affec- 
tions, in the speculation of such admirable experiments as are ex- 
tracted from them, than in hope of gaine to fill their Purses.’’ This 
taste for ingenious puzzles and surprising inventions, reflected also 
by Burton, was not limited to literature. From about 1607 to his 
death in 1634, Cornelius Drebbel fascinated the court circles (even 
King James became his principal benefactor) by a series of extra- 
ordinary machines—‘‘a ship in which one could row and navigate 
under water,’’ instruments to ‘‘make it rain, lighten, and thunder 
so that you would have sworn it came in a natural way from 
heaven,’’ glasses ‘‘in which people saw themselves reflected seven 
times,’’ and above all, his famous perpetual motion.*® 
Further evidence might be found for the rising concern with 
science, but not enough, I suspect, to invalidate Bacon’s judgment 
that ‘‘natural philosophy, even among those who have attended to 
it, has searcely ever possessed, especially in these later times, a 
disengaged and whole man (unless it were some monk studying in 
his cell, or some gentleman in his country-house).’’*° That was 
written in 1620, but it applies in general to the whole period of virtu- 
osity down to 1640. After that, however, scientific interest steadily 
5° From the excellent note on Drebbel in England as Seen by Foreigners, ed. W. 
B. Rye (1865), pp. 232-242 (the inventions are listed on pp. 234-235). The per- 
petual motion was described by Thomas Tymme in A Dialogue Philosophicall .. . 
Together with the Wittie Invention of an Artificiall Perpetuall Motion, Presented to 
the Kings Most Excellent Maiestie (1612), and was mentioned by Burton in his 
section on studies for delight, p. 462, as well as by Hakewill, quoted above, note 54. 
In Rye, pp. 164-167, is a list of “curiosities of art, objects of vertu, costly tapestries, 
pretty inventions and conceits” which the Duke of Saxe-Weimar noticed in 1613 in 
the royal palaces. 
6° Novum Organum, bk. I, see. lxxx, in Works, IV, 78-79. Cf. III, 499. 
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increased until, by the 1660’s, it had displaced both painting and 
antiquities as the major interest. For this development Bacon him- 
self was largely responsible; and indeed, as this essay will often 
demonstrate, it was Bacon who unwittingly stimulated a movement 
he fundamentally condemned. When his program gained its first 
hearing in the 1640’s, the virtuosi not only found their own kind 
of study recommended, the observation of facts and the collection 
of specimens to form a vast history of natural and mechanical arts; 
they found also a glowing appeal for co-operation from men of 
wealth and leisure, with the assurance that no special training was 
necessary (great intellects like Bacon’s would interpret the phe- 
nomena and induce the scientific laws).°* As Evelyn pointed out 
to Maddox, a gentleman might ‘‘sweetly pass his time’’ in furnish- 
ing ‘‘the desiderants of philosophy.’’® It is thus only a step from 
Evelyn’s own enthusiasm in the 1640’s for mechanical inventions 
and Italian cabinets of natural rarities, to his friendship in the 50’s 
with Baconians like Wilkins and Boyle, on to his active support, 
a decade later, of a Royal Society dedicated to collecting ‘‘faithful 
records of all the Works of Nature, or Art.’’** And what is true of 
Evelyn is true in general of the virtuosi, for we know that by 1667 
natural philosophy had ‘‘begun to keep the best Company, and 
refine its Fashion and Appearance, and to become the Employment 
of the Rich, and the Great, instead of being [as it still largely was 
in Bacon’s time] the Subject of their Scorn.’’™ 

To promote this expansion of interest, Sprat wrote a special 
section of his History of the Royal Society to show why natural 
philosophy was a ‘‘proper Study for the Gentlemen of our Na- 
tion.’’* Now that men of the lower ranks fill our army and navy, 
gentlemen are at liberty, he says, ‘‘to enlighten and adorn”’ their 
country with the studies of peace, and since, for the most part, they 
live on country estates, ‘‘the Leisure which their Retirements 
afford them, is so great, that either they must spend their Thoughts 

61 All these points, often stated singly, ean be seen together in the preface to 
the Parasceve, appended to the Novum Organum, in Works, IV, 251-252. 

62 Above, §l1 and note 12. The italics are mine. 

63 Sprat, The History of the Royal Society, p. 61. 

64 Sprat, p. 403. On the increasing social prestige of science, see R. K. Merton, 
Science, Technology and Society in Seventeenth-Century England, published in 
Osiris, TV, part 2 (1938), 385-387, 402, and passim. 

65 Part III, see. xxxiv, pp. 403-412. The quotations just below in my text are 
on pp. 405, 406, 409. 
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about such Attempts, or in more chargeable and less innocent 
Divertisements.’’ As for the choice of studies, academic learning, 
valuable enough for professions, is not useful for gentlemen, and 
too difficult to give pleasure. 


Their Minds should be charm’d by the allurements of sweeter and more 
plausible Studies; and for this purpose Experiments are the fittest: Their 
Objects they may feel and behold, . . . their Method is intelligible, and 
equal to their Capacities. 


When we add to this appeal the patronage of Charles, himself a 
dabbler in science, and the deliberate efforts of Oldenburg and 
Boyle to ‘‘invite generous men’’ to contribute whatever ‘‘natural 
and artificial curiosities’’ they can observe in England, we need not 
wonder that the objects of virtuoso attention shifted from art to 
science.” When Shadwell took up the same theme for satire in 
1676 which Marmion had treated a generation earlier, he found 
that the virtuoso had changed his spots: Veterano the ‘‘ antiquary”’ 
had become Gimerack, the ‘‘scientist’’-—for which in good part 
Bacon was responsible. Later in the century Francis Brokesby 
thought a schoolmaster should relieve the toil of learning Latin by 
occasional experiments ‘‘which with their strangeness or novelty 
sause admiration and thence delight; such as some of those in Lord 
Verulam’s Natural History.’ In that ironic distortion of the 
real spirit and purpose of Baconian science we strike to the very 
core of the sensibility which we have still to explain and still to 
analyze more closely. 

66 Boyle, Works, VI, 215. 

87 Of Education (1701), p. 95. 








THE LEADERSHIP PRINCIPLE IN NATIONAL 
SOCIALISM 


By M. Marcaret Batu 


Much has been written in che past few years about the National 
Socialist theory of the state. The author does not aspire to an 
exhaustive analysis of the theory, but believes that some consider- 
ation of a part of it, the Leadership Principle, may be of some 
value at the present time. This study of the concept of leadership 
in National Socialism is chiefly based on an examination of the 
speeches and writings of present German political leaders rather 
than on the works of contemporary German intellectuals but an 
attempt has been made to indicate some of its sources. 


I 


Any theory of the state which seeks to justify the right of One 
or the Few to rule the Many (no matter how benevolently), mani- 
festly involves an assumption of the basic inequality of men. The 
idea of inequality may take the form of emphasis upon diversity 
of talent or capacity, in a theory which considers the state to be 
an organic entity in which each individual has a place consistent 
with his character and special endowments, as in Plato or Hegel; 
it may find a place in a philosophy of history in which all impor- 
tant historical events turn upon the Great Man, the Genius, as in 
Carlyle; it may be found arising out of a realistic analysis of exist- 
ing or historical conditions, as in Treitschke; or it may be devel- 
oped in a Nietzschean individualism—in brief, it may be found in 
these or any one of a number of other types of theory in which the 
differences of men are, for one reason or another, considered to 
be more important than their similarities. Nietzsche’s vehement 
denunciations of the idea of equality are doubtless, among these, 
the most closely related to the Nazi doctrine; in Thus Spake Zara- 
thustra, to select a single instance: 

Thus do I speak unto you in parable, ye who make the soul giddy, ye 
preachers of equality! Tarantulas are ye unto me, and secretly revengeful 
ones! ... 

With these preachers of equality will I not be mixed up and con- 
founded. For thus speaketh justice unto me: ‘‘Men are not equal!’” 


1 Friedrich Nietzsche, Thus Spake Zarathustra, trans. Thomas Common (Com- 
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The doctrine of inequality of persons within an organic state 
received considerable diffusion in Germany in the 1920’s through 
the lectures of Professor Othmar Spann, sociologist and, until 
1939, Director of the Institute for Political Economy at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. His concept of ‘‘universalism’’ regards society 
as an organism composed of heterogeneous rather than homo- 
geneous parts, and reverts to the Platonic conception of distrib- 
utive justice as consisting in the performance by each part of the 
function appropriate to its nature and place in the system.’ 
Spengler, too, in his Jahre der Entscheidung, conceives of the state 
as an organic community, characterized by a basic inequality 
of men.° 

In National Socialist theory, however, the belief in the in- 
equality of men takes a dual form. One aspect is that of racial 
inequality, a doctrine of pseudo-scientific character derived pri- 
marily from Gobineau and Houston Stuart Chamberlain and 
heartily espoused by the latter’s father-in-law, Richard Wagner.‘ 
The thesis of racial inequality is, of course, of fundamental impor- 
tance to National Socialist doctrine, but it has been so exhaustively 
treated elsewhere that no discussion of it will be undertaken here. 
The other aspect of inequality in National Socialism is that of 
persons within an organic racial community. This inequality is 
emphasized throughout National Socialist writings, as, for in- 
stance, in Mein Kampf, where Hitler more than once affirms not 
only the inequality of races but of men within races.° 





plete Works, edited by Dr. Osear Levy, Vol. XI; N. Y., 1911), pp. 118f. Again, 
in his Will to Power (Complete Works, Vols. XIV, XV; London, 1924), Nietzsche 
attacks the principle of equality implicit in Christian doctrine: the idea of equality 
before God is “the most pernicious of all valuations! If one regards individuals 
as equals, the demands of the species are ignored, and a process is initiated which 
ultimately leads to its ruin” (Vol. I, p. 202). Crane Brinton, in his “The National 
Socialists’ Use of Nietzsche” considers that “both the Nazi idea of the master-race 
and the Fiihrerprinzip are among the most obvious and most congruous derivatives” 
of Nietzsche’s concept of the Superman (Journal of the History of Ideas, Vol. I, 
p. 149). Cf. also Crane Brinton, Nietzsche (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), pp. 205 ff. 

* Der wahre Staat (3rd ed., Jena, 1931), p. 43. This volume represents a course 
of lectures given at the University of Vienna in 1920. 

5 Oswald Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung (Munich, 1933), p. 66. Hitler evi- 
denced some familiarity with Spengler’s theories at the Reichsparteitag in 1933 (Die 
Reden Hitlers am Reichsparteitag 1933 [Munich, 1934], p. 14). 

*Cf. Richard Wagner’s Prose Works, trans. W. E. Ellis, Vol. IV (London, 
1895), pp. 158 ff., 140; Herbert Schack, Denker und Deuter (Stuttgart, 1938), p. 19. 
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National Socialism has not, however, been content with a theory 
of aristocracy within a racial group; the leadership principle bears 
traces, in addition, of the idea of the supreme importance of the 
Great Man, of the Hero, in history. In this the National Socialists 
have followed a well-trodden path. Hegel, for instance, believed 
that ‘‘At the summit of all actions, including world-historical 
actions, stand individuals. © Carlyle, who was influenced 
largely by Fichte in this matter,’ and in turn exercised a consider- 
able influence upon later German thought, wrote that: 

Universal History, the history of what man has accomplished in this 
world, is at bottom the History of the Great Men who have worked here. 
They were the leaders of men, these great ones; . . . all things that we see 
standing accomplished in the world are properly the outer material result, 
the practical realization and embodiment, of Thoughts that dwelt in the 
Great Men sent into the world: the souls of the whole world’s history, it may 
justly be considered, were the history of these.* 


It was Wagner,’ however, who gave to the German nation, through 





° Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf (New York, Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939), pp. 580, 
660 ete. Marshal Goring, speaking before the Akademie fiir Deutsches Recht in 
November 1934, speaks of the concept of equality as the “sworn enemy” of National 
Socialism (Reden und Aufsiitze [Munich, 1938], p. 144), and Professor Otto Koell- 
reutter of Munich writes that the National Socialist state repudiates the idea of the 
equality of citizens, while emphasizing racial diversity and the resultant “political 
inequality of individuals” (Otto Koellreutter, Deutsches Verfassungsrecht; ein 
Grundriss (Berlin, 1936], p. 140). In his view, the goal of political activity is not 
equality of treatment, but “jedem das Seine” (ibid., p. 176). Similar views are held 
by other National Socialist writers; ef., for instance, Theodor Frhr. von Hahn, “Zur 
Ideengeschichte der deutschen Nationalen Revolution,” Preussische Jahrbiicher, Vol. 
234, p. 103 (November 1933). 

® Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, Philosophy of Right, trans. S. W. Dyde (Lon- 
don, 1896), p. 344. 

7B. H. Lehman, Carlyle’s Theory of the Hero: Its Sources, Development, His- 
tory, and Influence on Carlyle’s Work (Durham, N. C., 1928), p. 128. See also 
Charles F. Harrold, Carlyle and German Thought (New Haven, 1934), pp. 180 ff. 

8 Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, Hero-Worship and The Heroic in History, edited 
by P. C. Parr (Oxford, 1910), p. 1. Again: “For if we will think of it, no Time 
need to have gone to ruin, could it have found a man great enough, a man wise and 
good enough: wisdom to discern truly what the Time wanted, valour to lead it on 
the right road thither; these are the salvation of any Time... . In all epochs of 
the world’s history, we shall find the Great Man to have been the indispensable 
saviour of his epoch;” (ibid., p. 12). 

® Wagner was not unfamiliar with Carlyle (C. F. Glasenapp, Life of Richard 
Wagner, trans. W. E. Ellis, Vol. II [London, 1902], p. 324). 
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his operas, a real consciousness of the heroic,*® and it was doubtless 
largely through him that Hitler was so profoundly (and perma- 
nently) impressed with the historic réle of the ‘‘hero,’’’ although 
there were other sources upon which the National Socialists may 
well have drawn. In Treitschke, for instance, is to be found the 
conviction that ‘‘It is individual men who make history. . . . This 
great heroic truth will endure forever.’’* Nietzsche’s theory of 
the Superman merely continues this tradition: it is the individual, 
the genius, who is the creator, and that he may be lifted up, the 
masses must be levelled down.’* Spengler, while he does not sup- 
port the thesis that all great historical events are the work of 
particular geniuses, in the Decline of the West, comes to precisely 
that conclusion in his later work, Jahre der Entscheidung,” al- 
though he continues to maintain that ‘‘we are all, without excep- 
tion, slaves to the ‘will’ of history, cooperative, executive organs 
of an organic process (Geschehens).’”® Arthur Moeller van den 
Bruck, a young German conservative, did much to popularize the 
idea in the period immediately following the World War. In his 
Das dritte Reich" to which National Socialism owes if not the ulti- 
mate, at least the immediate, origin of the name of its own utopia, 
he made a scathing attack upon Liberalism, which, he considered, 
was inspired by the jealousy of the masses which prevented the 
realization of the true leadership of the genius.** 

10 According to Glasenapp, “hero-worship was as great a characteristic of 
Wagner as of Carlyle” (ibid., Vol. II, p. 317). See also Richard Wagner’s Prose 
Works, Vol. IV, pp. 234, 274, 342. 

11 Hitler refers to early impressions of Wagnerian opera in Mein Kampf, p. 23. 

‘2 Heinrich von Treitschke, Politics, trans. Blanche Dugdale and Torben de Bille 
(New York, 1916), Vol. I, p. xxxvii (author’s introd.). And “Monarchy rests upon 
the profound belief, derided by all modern Liberals, that history is made by men” 
(ibid., Vol. II, pp. 65 f.). 

18 Thus Spake Zarathustra, p. 20; Will to Power, Vol. I, p. 91; ibid., Vol. II, 
pp. 153, 296, 305 f. 

14 Trans. C. F. Atkinson; 2 vols. (New York, 1928), Vol. I, p. 149. 

15 “Die grossen Einzelnen sind es, die Geschichte machen” (p. 129). 

16 Thid., p. 130. 

17 Moeller van den Bruck nationalized socialism; that is, to him, the social idea 
was of genuine importance, but on a national, rather than an international scale. 
The common interest of a united nation would replace the class struggle. 

18 The material factor is always the subordinate in history. “Der Mensch macht 
die Geschichte: aber die Geschichte macht nicht den Menschen” (Das dritte Reich 
[Hamburg, 1931], p. 46; the book was first published in 1923). 
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With this tradition behind him, it is not strange that Hitler 
has emphasized the importance of the great individual as respon- 
sible for all progress and all culture.” Hitler, however, insists 
upon a relationship between the great man and the great race: 
‘*Men make history, but they also forge the instruments which are 
suited to the forming of history, and above all, they give them 
spirit. Great men, however, are themselves merely the strongest, 
most concentrated expression of a nation.’”° This linking of the 
genius to his nation becomes of great importance when one exam- 
ines the supposed relationship between leader and followers under 
the Leadership Principle. 

A doctrine which considers that it is the natural differences 
between men, rather than their similarities, that are of primary 
importance for the state, necessarily leads to a repudiation of 
all forms of representative democracy. This was substantially 
Plato’s view when he referred to democracy as being ‘‘full of 
variety and disorder, and dispensing a sort of equality to equals 
and unequals alike.’’** Hegel’s organic state could not tolerate 
a popular control of the legislative body, for ‘‘the people, in so far 
as this term signifies a special part of the citizens, does not know 
what it wills. To know what we will, and further what the absolute 
will, namely reason, wills, is the fruit of deep knowledge and in- 
sight, and is therefore not the property of the people.’’*’ Carlyle 
opposed democratic institutions,** and Treitschke took the view 
that since the state is power, ‘‘that State which gathers authority 
most completely into the hand of one and there leaves it most inde- 
pendent, approaches most nearly to the ideal.’’* Nietzsche made 


1° Mein Kampf, p. 479. The subjection of leaders to mass majorities, such as 
occurs in liberal democracy, the failure to give effect to great personalities, are con- 
sidered by Hitler to be the result of Marxism, controlled by the Jews (ibid., p. 666). 
The movement “must never forget that the value of all that is human is rooted in 
the personal value, and that every idea and every achievement are the results of the 
creative force of a man, and that the admiration for the greatness is not only a trib- 
ute of thanks to the latter, but that it also winds a unifying band around the grate- 
ful” (ibid., p. 488). 

2° Adolf Hitler, Speech Delivered in the Reichstag January 30th, 1939 ([Berlin, 
1939]), p. 59. 

21 The Republic, Book VIII, p. 336 (Modern Library edition). 

22 Hegel, op. cit., p. 310. 

28 Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, p. 178. 

24 Treitschke, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 13. He considered a class basis essential to 
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his position amply clear in the passage: ‘‘I am opposed to parlia- 
mentary government and the power of the press, because they are 
the means whereby cattle become masters.’’” 

Paul de Lagarde, publicist and Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages at Gottingen towards the end of the last century, who is 
sometimes considered to have been largely responsible for the 
development of the concept of German nationalism as it has been 
incorporated into National Socialist theory,” is also a part of the 
stream of anti-democratic theory upon which National Socialism 
drew. He was opposed to parliamentary government chiefly, per- 
haps, because he felt it to be irresponsible.** According to him, 
all Germans are aristocratic, not because they hate freedom, but 
because they want ‘‘true’’ freedom. ‘‘Freedom and democracy 
suit one another like fire and water. .’* Spengler took the 
view that democracy amounts to anarchy, the absence of any respon- 
sible authority, a levelling-down process culturally speaking,” that 
state is strongest which is a class state and in which a particular 
class rules.*° Moeller van den Bruck made a distinction between 
parliamentary democracy, which he abhorred, and what he consid- 
ered to be ‘‘real’’ democracy; the latter could not be achieved 
through parliamentary institutions.” Hitler’s statement that the 
current German régime constitutes a truer democracy than those of 





the survival of society (ibid., Vol. I, p. 303), and thought that democracy lacks 
“certain finer attributes of political intelligence” (ibid., Vol. II, p. 282). 

25 Nietzsche, Will to Power, Vol. II, p. 206. 

26 Hermann Platz, “Lagarde, Paul,” Encyclopedia of Social Sciences, Vol. IX, 
p. 14. 

27 Deutsche Schriften (Gottingen, 1892), p. 120. He stressed the fact that the 
state should not be considered an end in itself, but should exist for the nation; this 
is now, of course, a basic tenet of National Socialism. He also opposed liberalism, 
was anti-semitic, opposed the international power of the Church. He advocated 
German unity in a highly centralized state, saw in Central Europe the natural object 
of German domination, and advocated the creation of a new nobility, based not on 
birth but on moral and intellectual qualities. His aspirations for Germany are 
summarized ibid., p. 246. See also pp. 117 f. 

28 Tbid., p. 289. 

29 Jahre der Entscheidung, pp. 24, 68 f. 

3° Decline of the West, Vol. II, pp. 368f. The “longing for majorities,” the 
sacrifice of quality to quantity, has no legitimate place in that stage of a declining 
civilization in which we find ourselves (Jahre der Entscheidung, pp. 132 f). 

31 Moeller van den Bruck, op. cit., p. 110. 
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the parliamentary democracies is strongly reminiscent of Moeller 
van den Bruck’s position. Professor Spann, once in high favor with 
the Nazis but since rejected by them, must also be taken into con- 
sideration in this connection. His assurance that ‘‘all great phi- 
losophers, from Plato to Hegel, from Euripides to Goethe, have 
repudiated democracy, because in the long run, democracy means 
the death of culture,’’* his castigation of individualism,” political 
parties,“ liberal democracy in general,®* offered particularly rich 
grist for the Nazi mill. 

In view of the fact that these and other strong anti-democratic 
currents were in the air, Hitler merely reiterated what, in certain 
German circles, was accepted as a truism, when he declared that 
‘*there is no principle looked at objectively that is as wrong as the 
parliamentary principle.’**® He considered it wrong for many 
reasons: the masses are not capable of forming proper political 
judgments ;*’ parliaments make decisions for which no one bears 
real responsibility ;* the principle of parliamentary government 
demolishes ‘‘the idea of leadership as a whole’’;** it violates the 
aristocratic principles of ‘‘nature’’;*° leadership in a parliamen- 
tary democracy must be at the level of the ‘‘mentality of the as- 
sembly’’ and is therefore bad.** Since, then, parliamentary gov- 
ernment is ‘‘one of the most serious symptoms of mankind’s 
decay,’”? it must be eliminated, along with the political parties 
essential to it. Other National Socialists have taken a similar 
view. The German Minister of Propaganda, Dr. Goebbels, has de- 
nounced parliamentary democracy as ‘‘un-German,’”** while Alfred 
Rosenberg, Director of the Foreign Office of the N.S.D.A.P., Super- 


82 Spann, op. cit., p. 91. 

38 Tbid., pp. 18, 80, 84 ff. 

34 Tbid., pp. 91 f. 

35 Thid., p. 199. 

36 Mein Kampf, p. 107. 

37 Tbid., p. 107 f. 

38 Tbid., p. 100. 

3° Thid., pp. 102 f. 

*° Tbid., p. 103. See also Hitler’s address to the Reichstag, January 30th, 1934, 
Verhandlungen des Reichstags (Berlin, 1936), Vol. 458, p. 7. 

*1 Mein Kampf, p. 104. 

*2 Tbid., p. 479. 

*8 Joseph Goebbels, Der Nazi-Sozi. Fragen und Antworten fiir den National- 
sozialisten (Munich, 1932), p. 23. 
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visor of Instruction within the Party, and self-appointed theorist 
of the Revolution, asserts that liberalism, with its freedom, free 
trade, emancipation of women, equality, and parliamentary democ- 
racy, has ‘‘sinned against a law of Nature.’’** 


Il 


A political theory which emphasizes human inequalities leads 
logically to the conclusion that the best should rule; the Great Man 
interpretation of history implies that the great man either should, 
or does, control the state. The National Socialists are willing, even 
anxious, to accept both of these conclusions: the great man is to 
be given unrestricted authority; the best elements within the state 
(from the Nazi viewpoint), are to be given the positions imme- 
diately subordinate to him. But who is the great man? What are 
his qualities? 

To Plato, the great man was the philosopher with all of the 
qualities which the term implies; knowledge and wisdom were to 
be the outstanding characteristics of the ruling class of the Re- 
public. Carlyle’s Hero, like Plato’s Philosopher, was the seeker 
after and the interpreter to lesser men of the eternal truths which 
govern the universe.** The Hero may appear in many guises, but 
whether he be prophet, priest, poet or king, he has the qualities 
of ‘‘sincerity,’’**® ‘‘insight,’’**’ which permit him to know and to 
transmit his knowledge to the common man.** The king, the polit- 
ical leader, ought to be the ‘‘Ablest Man’’; his heroic qualities 
make him the guide of his people not only in secular, but also in 
spiritual matters.*® Hegel’s great man is he who is able to discern 

*4 Alfred Rosenberg, Mythus des 20. Jahrhunderts (Munich, 1938), p. 503. 

45 “The Hero is he who lives in the inward sphere of things, in the True, Divine, 
and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to most, under the Temporary, Trivial. . . . 
His life . . . is a piece of the everlasting heart of Nature herself” (Carlyle’s Lec- 
tures on Heroes, p. 141). 

46 Tbhid., pp. 41, 50, 134. 

47 “To know; to get into the truth of anything, is ever a mystic act,—of which 
the best Logies ean but babble on the surface” (ibid., p. 52). To now a thing at 
all requires morality: “a thoroughly immoral man could not know anything at all!” 
(ibid., p. 97). 

*8 Ibid., pp. 96, 141. Cf. also Lehman, op. cit., pp. 54f. 

*° Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, p. 181. “The true King [the Ablest Man] as 
guide of the practical, has ever something of the Pontiff in him—guide of the spiri- 
tual, from whieh all practice has its rise” (ibid.). 
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the truth of his time ;*° his monarch, though he be but the final dot 
on the ‘‘i,’’ represents the final synthesis of the Idea in the polit- 
ical realm. 

In contrast to the above, Treitschke believed that ‘‘the men of 
action are the real heroes of history,’ while Nietzsche’s ‘‘ higher 
man’’ was primarily a creature of strong will, rather than the 
seeker after an absolute truth.*? In Zarathustra, Nietzsche sug- 
gests that the realm of this higher individual is beyond or outside 
the state, rather than within it.’ In any case, he is beyond the tra- 
ditional wisdom, the conventional morality. He is an ‘‘absolute,’’ 
a creator who ‘‘has to seek the valuation for his actions in him- 
self.’”* Spengler stresses the ‘‘ability to command,’’ which he 
considers to be the ‘‘last and highest gift of complete humanity,”’ 
in his political genius. A man with this ability feels a power which 
‘*the man of truths [the scholar, philosopher, priest] can never 
know.’”* Will, power, ability to command; these are indeed dif- 
ferent from the qualities of the philosopher-king. 

The qualities attributed to the leader by National Socialists are 
more strongly reminiscent of Nietzsche and Spengler than of Plato. 
Hitler declares that ‘‘The leadership proper not only demands 
will-power, but also ability, whereby one has to ascribe a greater 
importance to will-power and energy than to genius itself, and most 
valuable is a combination of ability, determination, and perse- 
verance.’”’ The leader is not apt to be a theorist; he is more 

5° “Tn publie opinion all is false and true, but to find out the truth in it is the 
affair of the great man. He who tells the time what it wills and means, and then 
brings it to completion, is the great man of the time. In his act the inner signifi- 
cance and essence of the time is actualized . . .” (Hegel, op. cit., p. 325). 

51 Treitschke, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 25. 

52 Will to Power, Vol. Il, pp. 366f. He, the man of strong will, is “colder,” 
“harder,” “less cautious” than ordinary men; he is the leader, or, if there be no one 
to lead, is solitary. “He would rather lie than tell the truth, because lying requires 
more spirit and will”; he is a seceptic; he has the consciousness “of his power over 
a people, and of the fact that he coincides temporarily with a people or with a 
century” (ibid.). 

53 “There, where the state ceaseth—pray look thither, my brethren! Do ye not 
see it, the rainbow and the bridges of the Superman” (p. 56 f.). Cf. also op. cit., 
pp. 116 ff. 

54 Will to Power, Vol. I, p. 199 f. 

55 Tbid., Vol. II, p. 215. 

56 Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 444. 

57 Mein Kampf, p. 485. 
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likely to be an agitator who can sway the masses. The theorist 
is not wholly useless, but it is the man of action, the organizer, 
who is truly important. Darré, National Socialist Minister of 
Agriculture, acclaims Treitschke’s recognition that, in the last 
analysis, a leader’s character is more important than his knowl- 
edge.’ Dr. Robert Ley, Leader of the National Labor Front, 
considers ‘‘instinct’’ to be the primary necessity of the political 
leader ;* leaders are born, not made.” 

Statements of National Socialist writers on this question ap- 
pear to be very largely derived from, and are frequently confused 
with, the position which Hitler actually occupies within the state. 
It would seem to be to the latter that Goring referred in 1934 in his 
very broad statement regarding the infallibility of the leader: 


it is axiomatic that the Leader must possess any quality attributed to him 
in its highest perfection. Just as the Roman Catholic considers the Pope 
infallible in all matters concerning religion and morals, so do we National 
Socialists believe with the same inner conviction that for us the Leader is in 
all political and other matters concerning the national and social interests 
of the people simply infallible.® 

The most difficult hurdle which any theory of the rule of the 
One or of the Few has to surmount is that of determining a satis- 
factory method of selection of the ruler or rulers. Plato believed 
strongly in differences of hereditary endowment, but relied, it will 
be recalled, on a selective and very careful training-program to 
determine the leaders of the state. Carlyle recognized a ‘‘divine 
right’’ of the Ablest Man to rule, but admitted that the problem 
was how to find him, and how to get his right to rule acknowl- 
edged.* Treitschke, too, recognized the problem, but came to no 


58 Tbid., p. 848. 

59 Walther Darré, Neuadel aus Blut und Boden (Munich, 1938), p. 48. 

69 Soldaten der Arbeit (Munich, 1938), p. 188. 

61 Tbid., p. 35. Leadership also requires faith in and love for the nation (ibid.). 
Dr. Nicolai, Ministerialdirektor of the Department of the Interior, in his Der Staat 
im Nationalsozialistischen Weltbild, also stresses the factor of innate ability, which 
is superior in this regard to education and knowledge. Among the necessary talents 
he ineludes courage, idealism, political instinct, the gift of oratory, the ability to 
think logically and “cosmically” ([{Leipzig, 1935], p. 37). 

62 Germany Reborn (London, 1934), p. 79. 

63 “That we knew in some tolerable measure how to find him, and that all men 
were ready to acknowledge his divine right when found: this is precisely the healing 
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more satisfactory solution than Carlyle.* According to Spengler, 
in the transition from ‘‘ Napoleonism to Caesarism’’ which appears 
in every culture, ‘‘ possibilities open up for the energetic private 
person who means to be politically creative, who will have power 
at any price, and who as a phenomenon of force becomes the Des- 
tiny of an entire people or Culture.’ It is apparently the 
strength, the ‘‘ will-to-power,’’ of the great man which brings him 
to power in such periods.” In this connection it may be noted 
that Caesarism, according to Spengler, involves ‘‘not the dictator- 
ship of a party, but that of a man against all parties, particularly 
his own.’ On the other hand, the National Socialists have re- 
jected Spengler’s thesis of the inevitable decline of cultures, and 
believe themselves to be the means to a western renaissance.” 

To the National Socialists, the idea of natural selection of 
leaders has had a strong appeal; indeed Dr. Nicolai, Ministerial- 
direktor of the Department of the Interior, states explicitly that 
Darwin’s theory of selection has had a considerable influence upon 
National Socialism.” Certainly Hitler himself considers that 
natural selection plays a strong part in the determination of true 
leaders : ‘‘ The selection of these heads is carried out above all .. . 
by the hard struggle for life.’’ Those who are not able to survive 
the struggle are not fit to lead.” In organizing a political move- 
ment, ‘‘one man must step forward in order to form . . . granite 





which a sick world is everywhere, in these ages, seeking after!” (Carlyle’s Lectures 
on Heroes, p. 181). Professor Lehman, commenting on Carlyle’s hero, suggests that 
Carlyle believed that the hero might be justified in forcing himself upon a people, 
if the people reject his leadership (Lehman, op. cit., p. 185). 

64 “How it happens that the right man appears at his appointed time will always 
be a mystery to our mortal minds” (Treitschke, op. cit., Vol. I, p. xxxvii). 

®5 Decline of the West, Vol. II, p. 418. 

66 Tbid., Vol. II, pp. 418, 452. 

8? Spengler, Jahre der Entscheidung, p. 135. Cf. also Carl Dreher, “Spengler 
and the Third Republic,” Virginia Quarterly Review, Vol. XV, pp. 176-93 (April 
1935). 

88 Die Reden Hitlers am Reichsparteitag 1933, p. 14. Cf. also Hitler’s speech 
to the Reichstag of May 21, 1935, cited in Melvin Rader, No Compromise (New 
York, 1939), p. 296. 

6° Nicolai, op. cit., p. 10. The current National Socialist leadership was deter- 
mined by natural selection in the course of a revolutionary struggle which guaran- 
teed leadership of particular excellence. Future leadership, however, will have to 
be determined artificially (ibid., pp. 37 f.). 

7° Mein Kampf, pp. 665 f. 
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principles, and to take up the fight for their sole correctness, until 
out of the playing waves of a free world of thought a brazen rock 
of uniform combination of form and will arises. The general right 
for such an activity is based on its necessity, the personal right, 
in success.’’** Natural selection the process; success, the criterion 
of validity.** There is, however, also to be found in National 
Socialist writings, the suggestion of divine ordination (in the case 
of Hitler’s own leadership, in any event). Hitler has at least on 
one occasion indicated that he regards himself as ‘‘called upon by 
Providence’’ to deliver his people from their misery,’ while 
Goring declares that the German people consider that ‘‘God has 
sent him to us to save Germany.’’* Ley writes that fate provided 
Hitler for the German people,” and Kriiger, in his monograph on 
Fihrer und Fihrung, not only asserts that the Leader is the gift 
of a ‘‘Higher Instance’’* but suggests that it is the leader who 
first creates the community.” 


Ill 


The advocate of the rule either of the Great Man or of an élite, 
is faced with the question of the sort of relationship which exists 
or should exist between the ruler and the ruled. The simplest solu- 
tion to the problem is the thesis that the ruled should voluntarily 
obey the rulers simply because the latter are, by definition, better 
(wiser, stronger, etc.) than the former. This possibility has not 
been overlooked by the older believers in the government of the 
Few. Carlyle, for instance, says of his Ablest Man: ‘‘what he tells 
us to do must be precisely the wisest, fittest, that we could anywhere 
or anyhow learn ;—the thing which it will in all ways behove us, 
with right royal thankfulness, and nothing doubting, to do!’’* 

71 Ibid., p. 577; see also p. 477. 

72 Goring, in Germany Reborn, refers to “political instinct” and “iron will” as 
helping Hitler to power (p. 109). 

78 Adolf Hitler, Speech Delivered to the Reichstag April 28th, 1939 (Berlin 
[1939?]), p. 61. 

*4 Goring, Germany Reborn, pp. 79 f 

75 Ley, op. cit., p. 114. 

76 Herbert Kriiger, Fiihrer und Fiihrung (Breslau [1935]), p. 27. 

77 There was no nation, properly speaking, when Hitler came into power; there 


was merely a number of classes, parties and other groups without consciousness of 
national unity. “Der Fiihrer hat also erst das Volk geschaffen; erst am und durch 
den Fiihrer hat sich das Volk zur Einigkeit, das heisst zam Volk zusammengeschlos- 
sen” (ibid., pp. 107 f.). 
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Treitschke, too, stressed the duty of obedience, submission; ra- 
tional assent to government is desirable, but not essential.” 
Where there is presumed to exist an identity of will (or interest) 
of ruler and ruled, the problem of enforcement may be supposed 
to be simplified, but the principle of obedience to the superior 
remains the same. 

Where the superiority of the One or of the Few derives in no 
sense from the people, a principle of simple obedience suffices. 
The problem for National Socialism, however, was complicated by 
the racial nationalism which had been incorporated into its doc- 
trine, and which had proved to be of such practical value in its rise 
to power. The emphasis on the primary character of the nation, 
the racial interpretation of history, meant that no doctrine could 
be considered wholly satisfactory which failed to give considerable 
weight to the nation in defining the relationship between the lead- 
ers and the led. At the same time the nation must not be per- 
mitted to control the leaders by the democratic methods which had 
already been repudiated; it had already been decided that there is 
little connection between a numerical majority of German citizens 
and the sound instincts of the ‘‘real’’ German nation. Indeed, the 
National Socialist leadership appeared to have little faith in the 
intelligence of the German in the concrete.*° The problem, then, 
was how to acknowledge the paramount importance of the nation, 
at the same time leaving the leaders completely free to control the 
national policies. 

Here again the National Socialists found the way paved for 
them. Hegel’s distinction between ‘‘real’’ and ‘‘apparent’’ wills 
provided the essence of a solution, and made it possible to conceive 
of a real will of the nation which could be intuitively perceived by 
the leadership, even when the members of the community were 





78 Carlyle’s Lectures on Heroes, p. 178. This simple necessity of obedience is 
the stronger since man has a need to reverence the Heroes which are sent to him 
(ibid., p. 184 and elsewhere). 

79 Treitsechke, op. cit., Vol. I, pp. 23, 105, 192f. And to Nietzsche, the masses 
should be merely the tools of “the most powerful individuals” (Will to Power, Vol. 
II, p. 135). 

80 We are frequently assured that the people do not really want to take an 
active part in polities, that they would prefer to be ruled, or that they have insuffi- 
cient insight to control policies (Mein Kampf, pp. 56, 678; Goring, Germany Reborn, 
pp. 88f.). The majority of the people are governed less by “sober consideration 
than by feeling and sentiment” (Mein Kampf, p. 237). 
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wholly unconscious of it. An obligation of simple obedience quite 
naturally followed, and the technique of propaganda could be 
brought into play to bring the people to a consciousness of the 
national will and of the rightness of obedience. There was, how- 
ever, another strain here which was perhaps of greater actual im- 
portance in influencing National Socialist thought than Hegelian- 
ism, namely the recalling of the earliest German institutions by 
Lagarde, Moeller van den Bruck, Wagner and Stefan George. 

Lagarde had insisted that there was only one form of govern- 
ment which was essentially German—the monarchic form of early 
German history in which the ruler, while neither absolute nor 
irresponsible, was regarded as the trustee of the nation.** Moeller 
van den Bruck, writing immediately after the World War, had also 
stressed the value of the relationship of ‘‘trust’’ (rather than 
formal control through the ballot*?) between leaders and followers 
in early German history, which he considered to have been ‘‘ genu- 
ine democracy.’”** Wagner, as early as 1848, had been convinced 
that the old German kinghood had exemplified the proper relation- 
ship of ruler and ruled and had incorporated his ideas on the 
subject in his Vaterlandsverein address, published in the Dresdener 
Anzeiger on June 14. It was the celebration of the old traditions 
in Wagnerian opera and in the poetry of Stefan George,* how- 
ever, which was largely responsible for impressing upon the 
German mind the beauty and value of the personal, confidential 
relationship between leader and follower which had characterized 
early German institutions. 

National Socialism consequently found in this heritage a useful 
model for the relationship between leaders and public which it 
wished to establish in its own institutions, and Rosenberg, for 
instance, could point to the relationship of command and voluntary 

81JIn Lagarde’s words, “fiir uns ist seit der Zeit, in welcher zuerst Germanen 
in der Geschichte erscheinen, der Fiirst der Vertrauensmann des Volkes, des 
Stammes, des Gaues” (op. cit., pp. 121 f.). See also ibid., pp. 249, 355. 

82 Moeller van den Bruck, op. cit., pp. 214 f., 117. 

83 Thid., p. 111. 

84 Richard Wagner’s Prose Works, Vol. IV, p. 144. Cf. also Glasenapp, op. 
cit., p. 240. 

85 See particularly Sagen und Séinge, published in the collection Die Biicher der 
Hirten- und Preisgedichte, Der Sagen und Sénge, und Der Haengenden Gaerten 
(Berlin, 1899), and Friedrich Gundolf’s comments on this aspect of George’s work, 
in George (Berlin, 1930), pp. 110 f. 
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obedience between the elected Herzog and his following in early 
German history as an original example of a genuinely Germanic 
form of democracy.” The past, gilded by the passage of time and 
the praises of newer generations, had provided the National Social- 
ists with a justification of present obedience. 

There were, in addition to the foregoing, other influences which 
had a bearing in this connection. In Prussian discipline, which 
Spengler celebrated in his Preussentum und Sozialismus, and espe- 
cially in the Prussian army, we find a further example for National 
Socialism. According to Hitler, the principle which made the 
Prussian army what it was, namely ‘‘authority of every leader 
towards (those] below and responsibility towards [those] above,’’ 
ought to underlie the constitution of the German state.*’ Other 
models of organization were furnished the National Socialists by 
the hierarchical system of the Catholic Church® and, of course, by 
Fascist Italy.** These latter models were of value to the new move- 
ment in indicating the means by which the absolute control of the 
leader could be realized. 

In National Socialism, then, is a recognition of a dual necessity ; 
as Hitler put it in 1934, to unite ‘‘the will of the people with the 
authority of a real leadership.’’”® At the Reichsparteitag in 1933, 
he stressed the fact that the new leadership must be one which does 
not regard the people purely as an object of its activity, but which 
is firmly rooted in it,” although, as he had already pointed out, 
the leadership must be prepared to do without popular approbation 
if the truth requires it.** Ley considers close contact with the peo- 

86 Der Parteitag Grossdeutschlands vom 5. bis 12. September 1938. Offizieller 
Bericht iiber den Verlauf des Reichsparteitages mit simtlichen Kongressreden 
(Munich, 1938), pp. 111 f. A similar view is taken by Nicolai, op. cit., p. 12. See 
also von Hahn, op. cit., pp. 102 f. 

8? Mein Kampf, p. 670. Cf. also Rosenberg, op. cit., pp. 516-22; Nicolai, op. 

t., p. 13; Koellreutter, op. cit., p. 168. 

88 In Mein Kampf, Hitler several times expresses admiration for the organiza- 
tion and techniques of the Catholic Church; see for instance, pp. 149 f., 643 f., 682. 

8° Nicolai, op. cit., pp. 13 f.; Hermann Heller, Europa und der Fascismus (Ber- 
lin, 1931), p. 155. Nicolai suggests that Sorel influenced National Socialism through 
Italian Fascism (op. cit., pp. 13 f.). 

%° Verhandlungen des Reichstags (Berlin, 1934), Vol. 457, p. 27. 

*1 Die Reden Hitlers am Reichsparteitag 1933, p. 21. The idea that the Leader 
is a member of the community just as any other member is stressed by Fritz Miiller 
in his Caesarismus, Absolutismus und Fiihrung (Miinster, 1937), p. 48. 

%2 Die Reden Hitlers am Reichsparteitag 1933, p. 20. 
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ple to be of the essence of the leadership principle,” while Dr. 
Dietrich, Reich Press Chief of the N.S.D.A.P. asserts that the 
people find their own nature embodied in Hitler. Koellreutter 
similarly maintains that the criterion of genuine leadership is the 
identity of the will of the leader with that of the Volk®°—which 
means, substantially, that the leader expresses what the nation 
would acknowledge to be its will, did it properly understand it. 

At the same time that this somewhat mystical doctrine is elab- 
orated, however, we find it given a rather strange associate, 
namely, the theory of representation. Hitler, announcing the law 
on conscription to the Reichstag May 21, 1935, declared that ‘‘ With 
38 million votes the German Volk has elected a single deputy as 
its representative.’”* He goes on to say that, while there are dif- 
ferences between the German and other democracies, ‘‘I feel my- 
self to be precisely as responsible to the German nation as any 
parliament. I act by virtue of its confidence and upon its authori- 
zation.’”** He reiterates this same idea in his speech to the 
Reichstag, March 7, 1939, in which he credits the achievements of 
his régime to the fact that he has never regarded himself ‘‘as the 
dictator of [his] people, but always only as its leader and thus 
its agent (Beauftragter).’’* On this basis, Hitler has felt justi- 
fied on more than one occasion in asserting that the German 
government is a more genuine democracy than are the parlia- 
mentary democracies.” 

It is quite in line with this peculiar adaptation of the much 
criticised term ‘‘democracy’’ (and certainly not inconsistent with 
the racial interpretation of history), that Hitler acknowledges a 
responsibility to the Volk which, despite the fact that the people 

®3 Robert Ley, “Social Policy in the New Germany,” Germany Speaks (London, 
1938), p. 184. 

%4 Otto Dietrich, Die philosophischen Grundlagen des Nationalsozialismus (Bres- 
lau, 1935), p. 36. “In der Persénlichkeit des Fiihrers aber verbindet sich das weltan- 
schauliche und kiinstlerische Element dieses deutschen Wesens zur vollendeten Ein- 
heit, zu dem was wir das Mysterium des Schépferischen nennen” (ibid.). This view 
is also taken by Kriiger, op. cit., pp. 106, 128. 

® Koellreutter, op. cit., pp. 66 f. 

%6 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Vol. 458, p. 10. 

°7 Ibid., Vol. 458, p. 40. 

%8 Thid., Vol. 458, p. 75. 

*° Thid., Vol. 458, pp. 9, 40. Adolf Hitler, On National Socialism and World 
Relations (Berlin, [1937?]), pp. 12, 15. 
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have no means of enforcing it, has something of the ring of the 
old doctrine of popular sovereignty. In addressing the Reichstag 
on January 30, 1934, he declared that whatever the ultimate form 
of the German state, the authority of its head would be derived 
from the German nation.’” Later in 1934, he stated that his reason 
for holding a plébiscite on the question of combining the Reich 
Presidency with the Chancellorship was that since ‘‘all state au- 
thority is derived from the Volk,’’ the move should be expressly 
sanctioned by the people.*" Again, in announcing conscription to 
the Reichstag in 1935, he took occasion to report on the various 
problems which confronted the country, and said: ‘‘The German 
nation has a right to require this of me, and I have decided to obey 
it.’"°? In 1937, he expressed the view that, since the revolution of 
1932-33, ‘‘there is only one trustee of the supreme power among 
the German people and that trustee is the whole people itself.’”° 
And in 1938, ‘‘There can be only one sovereign power in the Ger- 
man Reich. It proceeds from the entire German people and not 
from a part of the people.’"* This is Hitler’s theory of the 
sovereignty of the nation—but it is the sovereignty of a mythical 
entity, and the theory has no place for the expression of the opin- 
ions of the masses, for which the National Socialists have so little 
regard. Rather, the réle of the masses of the people, under the 
leadership principle, is that of loyal and obedient followers of the 
national leadership. Géoring, in particular, frequently stresses the 
importance of faith, loyalty and ‘‘ blind obedience’’ to the Leader,’*” 
although he insists that this obedience is given of free will.*°% The 
Leader, in order to remain true to the nation, need only keep faith 
with himself.*” 

100 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Vol. 458, p. 12. 

101 Reichsgesetzblatt, 1934, Teil I, p. 751. 

102 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Vol. 458, p. 40. 


108 Hitler, On National Socialism and World Relations, p. 15. 

104 Adolf Hitler, Speech Delivered to the Reichstag February 20th, 1938 ([Ber- 
lin, (1938?) ]), p. 37. 

105 Goring, Reden und Aufsdtze, pp. 48, 139, 274f. Verhandlungen des Reich- 
stags, Vol. 458, pp. 6, 33, 61 f. 

106 Géring, Reden und Aufsdtze, p. 293. His emphasis on blind obedience is 
particularly interesting in view of the fact that Rosenberg criticizes the Catholic 
Church on the ground of the blind, “eadaver-like” obedience rendered to it, par- 
ticularly by the Jesuit order (op. cit., pp. 176 ff.). 

107 Kriiger, op. cit., p. 36. See also p. 123. 
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IV 


The Leadership Principle involves a complete centralization of 
authority in the hands of the leader, to be delegated if, when and 
as he sees fit. Goéring summarizes the essence of the theory on this 
point when he writes: 


the laws of Nature demand that authority should be exercised from above 
downwards and responsibility from below upwards [in contrast to the oppo- 
site principle as exemplified by democracy]. Each leader has authority and 
he issues his orders to officials and followers below him. But he is respon- 
sible only to his superiors, and the leader at the top is responsible to the 
people as a whole and to their future.’ 


Or, as Hitler put it, ‘‘He who wants to be the leader bears, with 
the highest, unrestricted authority, also the ultimate and the most 
serious responsibility.’”° This ‘‘unrestricted authority’’ pre- 
cludes, in practice, a separation of legislative and executive pow- 
ers; this is clear from the fact that the German cabinet has the 
right to make not only administrative regulations but also laws.” 
All political functions are centralized in the Leader, who is the 
highest legislator as well as the chief executive. That he is also 
the supreme judicial power is evidenced by Hitler’s report to the 
Reichstag on the Roehm affair, in which he said that at the moment 
when Roehm and the others were shot, he was responsible for the 
‘fate of the German nation and [was] thereby the highest judge 
of the German people.’”™ 

As to the actual political leadership within Germany, the Party 
constitutes an élite with the aid of which the present leaders found 
their way to power. Originally a self-designated élite, in the sense 
that no specific criteria of achievement or ability were required, 
requirements for membership are now definitely established and 
status within the Party hierarchy is determined from above. 
Despite the fact that the rise to power of the current leaders 
may be attributed to something resembling natural selection, 
that process is not to operate unassisted in the future. In accord- 
ance with Hitler’s pronouncement that ‘‘The best State consti- 


108 Goring, Germany Reborn, pp. 37 f. 
109 Mein Kampf, p. 479. 

110 See the Enabling Act, Reichsgesetzblatt, 1933, Teil I, p. 141. 
111 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Vol. 458, p. 30. 
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tution and State form is that which, with the most natural cer- 
tainty, brings the best heads of the national community to leading 
importance and to leading influence,’”*” it is now considered to be 
the task of government to see that true ability, whatever its social 
or economic background, is trained for leadership through a special 
educational program, and is assured the highest positions within 
the state."** As far as succession to the Leader himself is con- 
cerned, the law of August 1, 1934, authorized Hitler to deal with 
the question; in a speech to the Reichstag September 1, 1939, he 
indicated that the succession would be through Goring to Hess,’* 
and that should Hess not survive, a method of election of his suc- 
cessor had been provided.’* Natural selection thus appears to 
have given way, for the future, to artificial selection. 

The relationship between leaders and followers, in practice, 
has obviously been characterized by the triumph of the authori- 
tarian principle over the notion of the sovereignty of the Volk. 
The National Socialist idea of true German democracy has been 
bolstered up by the plébiscite, but that device does not, nor is it in- 
tended to, provide any genuine control of the people over the gov- 
ernment. Its primary purpose appears to be to provide a demon- 
stration of solidarity—for purposes of external as well as internal 
politics; or it may be viewed simply as an expression of trust on 
the part of the people in the Leader on important questions of 
policy." In any case, the plébiscite may be instituted only by the 
government, and never on popular initiative. The function of the 
nation has become simply to render obedience to a self-appointed 
leadership. The propaganda technique so expertly developed has 
its function in encouraging that obedience, and thus has a very 
great practical value. It is, however, difficult to comprehend an 
assumption of the necessity of propaganda’ in a theory which 
identifies the will of the Leader with that of the people, which at 


112 Mein Kampf, p. 669. 

118 Thid., pp. 644 f. Hitler, On National Socialism and World Relations, pp. 
12 f. Der Parteitag Grossdeutschlands vom 5, bis 12. September 1938, p. 330. 

114 Tn view of the flight of Hess to England in the spring of 1941, this provision 
has doubtless been altered. 

115 German White Book: Documents Concerning the Last Phase of the German- 
Polish Crisis (New York, 1939), p. 41. 

116 Koellreutter, op. cit., p. 147. 

117 Mein Kampf, pp. 152, 468 and elsewhere. 
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: the same time considers that the Leader ‘‘represents’’ the people— 
although they have no means of communicating their wishes to him 
—and in which he interprets the national will intuitively. Koell- 
reutter’s explanation, although it is as clear as any which have 
been offered, leaves something to be desired: propaganda, the 
activities of the Party, the political education of youth, are all 
necessary because ‘‘without a political following, the leadership 
loses its meaning.’”*** 

Are there, then, no limits to the authority of the government 
under the leadership principle? Clearly there are not, either in 
theory or practice, despite the tribute occasionally paid to the 
ultimate authority of the nation, indicated above. Both in theory 
and in practice there is to be found in National Socialism a cen- 

ralization of authority, an autocracy, which is perhaps made more 

palatable, but is certainly in no wise weakened, by the appeals to 
i tradition, by a deference to a Volk the will of which its individual 
members have no independent part in determining. That govern- 
ment which, Hitler declares, is rooted in the people and has ‘‘never 
thought otherwise than in the people, with the people and for the 
people’””® is, by definition, one which by virtue of its organic char- 
acter must always represent the real will of the nation; and it alone 
is a purely German form of government, the government which the 
German nation is fated by destiny to have. This theory precludes 
in principle any possible opposition between the government and 
the real interests of the nation, with the result that not even an 
ultimate right of revolution can be admitted.’*° 

Wellesley College 

118 Koellreutter, op. cit., p. 145. 

119 Verhandlungen des Reichstags, Vol. 458, p. 10. 

120 This essay was in the press before the publication of Raoul de Roussy de 
Sales’ translation of a selection of Hitler’s speeches (Adolf Hitler: My New Order, 
1941), and Peter Viereck’s Metapolitics. From the Romantics to Hitler, 1941. The 
former includes a few relevant texts not cited here, but is in general somewhat scanty 
in material on this subject. The latter contains interesting brief passages on the 
Fiihrer-concept in Jahn (p. 72), Rosenberg (pp. 243-4, Chamberlain (p. 137), and 
an extensive one on the same idea in Wagner (pp. 110-4), but a connected analysis 
of the Leadership Principle does not fall within the plan of the volume. 

















NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


THOMAS HOOD’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS AS MATHEMATICAL 
LECTURER OF THE CITY OF LONDON (1588) 


By Francis R. JoHnson 


Two articles in a recent issue of this journal’ have particularly 
emphasized a phenomenon that, more than anything else, promoted 
the rapid rise in experimental science that characterized the seven- 
teenth century in England. This phenomenon was the movement 
which united the forces of scholarly learning and practical crafts- 
manship in an enthusiastic effort to discover, through observation 
and experiment, the secrets of nature and to apply the resulting 
knowledge to utilitarian ends. Notwithstanding the systematizing 
genius and inspiring eloquence of Francis Bacon, such a movement 
could not have borne fruit so abundantly in the seventeenth century 
without being firmly rooted in the sixteenth. During the six 
decades preceding the year 1600, many of England’s most eminent 
scholars in the mathematical sciences, including Robert Recorde, 
John Dee, Thomas Digges, and Edward Wright, not only enriched 
their own learning from the empirical lore of skilful artisans, but 
also sought to equip these artisans with sound theoretical knowl- 
edge by means of scientific textbooks written in the vernacular or 
by accurate translations of such basic texts as Euclid’s Elements of 
Geometry.’ 

' Edgar Zilsel, “The Origins of William Gilbert’s Scientific Method,” Journal of 
the History of Ideas, If (January, 1941), 1-32; Walter E. Houghton, Jr., “The 
History of Trades: Its Relation to Seventeenth-Century Thought,” ibid., pp. 33-60. 

2 The great translation of Euclid by Henry Billingsley, a London alderman, with 
notes and a preface by John Dee surveying the present state of the mathematical 
sciences and indicating the desiderata for future progress, was published in London 
in 1570 by John Day. In the preface to this thick folio volume John Dee proclaimed 
that the chief reason prompting the translation was to assist the “common artificers” 
who with “their owne Skill and experience, already had, will be hable (by these good 
helpes and informations) to finde out, and devise, new workes, straunge Engines, 
and Instrumentes: for sundry purposes in the Common Wealth.” (sig. A4‘.) One 
of these “common artificers,” Robert Norman, who discovered the dip of the magnetic 
needle, recorded his indebtedness to the English Euclid and to Recorde’s works in his 
The New Attractive (London, 1581), 2d. ed., 1585, sig. A4". A similar tribute to the 
value of these scholarly texts to the practical craftsman is found in Edward Worsop’s 
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Another phase of this movement was the campaign for publicly 
financed instruction in the sciences, for the better training of the 
artisans of the realm. This meant the establishing of public lec- 
tureships in science in the city of London, the center of commercial 
activity, rather than in Oxford or Cambridge. In 1598, Gresham 
College, the ‘‘third university of England,’’ was established in the 
center of London, and its professors of astronomy and geometry 
became, throughout the seventeenth century, the chief promoters 
of scientific association between scholars and craftsman.’ But 
nearly a decade before the opening of Gresham College, the first 
publicly endowed lectureship in the mathematical sciences was 
inaugurated in London with the encouragement of the Privy Coun- 
cil and the support of a group of London merchants who contrib- 
uted the funds for the lecturer’s salary. 

The inaugural address, on the fourth of November, 1588, of 
Thomas Hood, the first Mathematical Lecturer of the City of Lon- 
don, was in itself a notable event in the history of scientific educa- 
tion, and was so recognized by those present. Thomas Smith 
(later to be the first governor of the East India Company), the 
London merchant who had taken the lead in raising the funds for 
the project and at whose house the first lecture was delivered, pro- 
cured the printing of Hood’s speech in a quarto pamphlet, of which 
only a single copy, now in the British Museum, apparently sur- 
vives.* 

In addition to its distinction of marking the inception of pub- 
licly financed instruction in the mathematical sciences for the 
citizens of London, Thomas Hood’s first lecture, here reprinted, 
has three compelling claims to our attention. First is the lively 
and inspiring description Hood gives, at the beginning of his 
speech, of the circumstances leading to the establishment of this 
lectureship in a year when, as today, England was stirred by the 





A Discouerie of sundrie errours committed by Landemeaters ignorant of Arithmetike 
and Geometrie (London, 1582), sig. A2’. 

3 See Francis R. Johnson, “Gresham College: Precursor of the Royal Society, 
Journal of the History of Ideas, I, 4 (1940), 413-38. 

* The title-page reads: A Copie of the Speache: Made by the Mathematicall Lec- 
turer, unto the Worshipfull Companye present. At the house of the Worshipfull 
M. Thomas Smith, dwelling in Gracious Street: the 4. of Nouember, 1588. T. Hood. 
[ornament | {Imprinted at London by Edward Allde. The volume is a quarto, col- 
lating A-B*. 
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peril of invasion and every citizen was rallying to her defense. 
Next is the eulogy of the mathematical sciences that constitutes 
the second half of Hood’s address. Although his arguments are 
typical of those in many a contemporary eulogy of the practical 
applications of mathematical and scientific knowledge, Hood 
musters them with a skill and a passionate eloquence unsurpassed 
in any other paean of praise. Finally, we find that in this lecture 
Hood, a university man, trained in the rhetoric of his day, has given 
us a model of epideictic oratory as taught in the schools of the 
Renaissance—a model all the more effective because the speaker’s 
rhetoric is inspired by a genuine emotion which he successfully 
conveys to his audience. 

The text of Hood’s speech supplies ample illustration of all 
three of the points just mentioned, making further comment un- 
necessary. But a few more words, by way of introduction, should 
be said of Thomas Hood himself and the circumstances of the 
founding of the mathematical lectureship.° 

Before 1588 several far-sighted men among Queen Elizabeth’s 
subjects had urged the establishment in London of some kind of 
scientific school or lectureship backed by governmental support. 
Science as it was then being taught at Oxford and Cambridge 
tended to be divorced from practical problems and inquiries, and 
many of the ablest scholars in the sciences were leaving the uni- 
versities and moving to London, where, in closer contact with 
artisans, technicians, and instrument-makers, they could command 
better facilities for experimental investigation. Once there, they 
initiated a movement for providing scientific education for the Lon- 
don craftsmen. For many years, however, they received little 
effective encouragement. Even Richard Hakluyt’s enterprise, 
backed by the promise of Sir Francis Drake to contribute twenty 
pounds a year toward the salary of a public lecturer in navigation, 

ras unsuccessful in raising the needed funds.® Pursuing a policy 
typical of administrative bodies in all periods of history, officials 
of London and of the nation were outwardly interested and sym- 





‘For a fuller account of Hood and the Mathematical Lecture see Francis R. 
Johnson, Astronomical Thought in Renaissance England (Baltimore, 1937), pp. 196— 
205. 

® See The Writings and Correspondence of the Two Richard Hakluyts, ed. E. G. 
R. Taylor (London: Hakluyt Society, 1935), I, 23-25, 175-81, 208-10. 
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pathetic, but granted no money until a national crisis aroused them 
to energetic action. 

The crisis was the arrival of the Spanish Armada off the coast 
of England in the summer of 1588. In great haste a militia was 
organized for the defense of London, and even after the defeat of 
the Armada these troops remained in training for fear of another 
Spanish attack. Then it was that a final victory was quickly won 
by the new plea that the effective defense of the capital required 
providing instruction in mathematics for the untrained leaders of 
the volunteer forces. Urged by Queen Elizabeth’s Privy Council, 
a group of London merchants and the city authorities raised the 
funds for creating the first public lectureship in the mathematical 
sciences in London. Thomas Hood, a Londoner, who had pro- 
ceeded from the Merchant Taylors’ School to Trinity College Cam- 
bridge in 1573 and had received his M.A. from Cambridge in 1581, 
was chosen as lecturer. Hood’s classes, after the first meeting, 
were held in the Staplers’ Chapel in Leadenhall, and his instruction, 
to judge by the textbooks he prepared for his students, was centered 
upon the elements of arithmetic and geometry and their applica- 
tions in astronomy, surveying, and navigation. With the passing 
of the danger of military invasion, training in the mathematical 
basis of military tactics and fortification gave way to navigation as 
the principal interest of Hood’s auditors; for the nation, led by the 
London merchants, was turning its energies toward maritime 
expansion. 

The sum raised when the Mathematical Lecture was founded 
sufficed for Hood’s stipend for a period of two years only. Before 
the time expired the Privy Council of England ordered the con- 
tinuance of the lectures for another two years, and for ‘‘so muche 
longer as the Lord Mayor and the Citie will give the same allowance 
or more than at this present is granted.’ Because of this order, 
the city of London provided the funds to continue the lectureship 
until the autumn of 1592, and perhaps a year or two longer. By 
1594 at the latest, with the danger from Spain now past, the city 
was no longer willing to grant the money for Hood’s salary and the 
Mathematical Lecture was abandoned. The parsimoniousness of 
the London authorities was very likely influenced by the expecta- 
tion that the endowment provided for by Sir Thomas Gresham’s 


7 See British Museum, MS Lansdowne 101 (12). 
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will in 1579 would soon come into their hands by the death of Dame 
Anne Gresham, Sir Thomas’ widow, and the establishing of 
Gresham College would then supersede Hood’s lectureship. When, 
in 1598, Gresham College opened its doors, its professors of astron- 
omy and geometry probably fell heir to many of Thomas Hood’s 
former pupils. 

Although Hood was not a mathematical scholar of the first rank, 
his scientific training was fully adequate to his task, and his other 
qualities ideally fitted him for the post to which he had been chosen. 
He had a contagious enthusiasm for his subject, and a remarkable 
gift for lucid exposition. The series of English textbooks he com- 
posed for his unlearned students attests the skill with which he 
adapted his methods of instruction to the capacities of his pupils.* 
All in all, Hood deserves high honor as one who contributed much 
toward laying the solid foundations for the progress of practical 
experimental science in England. The lecture he delivered to the 
audience assembled at the house of Thomas Smith one early 
November day in the year of the Spanish Armada fittingly cele- 
brates a major event in the history of that fruitful union of scien- 
tific scholarship and technological craftsmanship which has meant 
so much to the advancement of science. 

Hood’s inaugural lecture is reprinted below from the unique 
copy, with the kind permission of the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. The original spelling and punctuation have been faithfully 
preserved, except that contractions have been expanded and the i’s 
and j’s and u’s and v’s have been altered to conform to modern 
typographical practice. 

® Hood published the following textbooks: 1. A translation of Peter Ramus, 
The Elementes of Geometrie (London, 1590). 2. The Vse of the Celestial Globe in 
Plano (London, 1590). 3. The vse of the two Mathematicall instruments, the cross 
Staffe . . . And the Iacobs Staffe (London, 1590). 4. The Vse of both the Globes, 
Celestiall, and Terrestriall (London, 1592). 5. The Marriners guide (London, 1592) ; 
this was designed as an addition to accompany the 1592 and subsequent editions of 
Hood’s revision of William Bourne’s A Regiment for the Sea. 6. A translation of 
Christian Urstitius’ arithmetic, The Elements of Arithmeticke (London, 1596). 
7. The Making and vse of the Geometricall Instrument, called a Sector (London, 
1598). In addition, Hood sponsored an epitome, by one of his pupils, Francis Cooke, 
of a work by Georg Henisch under the title The Principles of Geometrie, Astronomie, 
and Geographie (London, 1591). Another textbook Hood used for a time was 
Charles Turnbull’s A perfect and easie Treatise of the vse of the coelestiall Globe 
(London, [1585]). 
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THE SPEACHE BY THE MATHEMATICALL LECTURER 


I Knowe not Right woorshipfull, and Gentlemen of singuler expectation, 
whether this present exercise which now we have in hand doth breed in me a 
greter cause of joy, or feare. When I consider with my selfe the malicious 
mind of ill disposed men, who thinke no boate well rowed wherin they want 
an oare, I cannot be but toucht with feare. Againe, when as I call to minde 
the great commoditie that wil henceforth arise unto our Realm in that this 
day there is a platforme laied for the better increace of the Mathematicall 
science, a science never worthely to be commended, then doo I begin to be 
somewhat glad, yea openly to confesse what secretly I doo: I triumph in 
deed and leape for joy. But when I see the burthen of the thing to lye in 
my necke, and my selfe to sit in so envied a place, then dooth my former 
feare returne, and every joynt well nigh begin to shake. Againe when sit- 
ting in this seate although envied, I cast mine eye about to everye corner 
of this Roome, and see as yet none other here, but either such as doo desire 
to learne, and therfore cannot but wishe me well, whome they have chosen 
their instructor, or such as are already learned, and therefore needes must 
love the thing whose woorthines they knowe, and also the professors of the 
same, I feele my joy renued a freshe. The which my joye, Right woorship- 
full that it maye continue still, till you your selves heere present, shall min- 
ister occasion otherwise (which your yeeres, discretion, constancie, and 
wisdome perswade me you will never doo) I humbly request such favour- 
able attention and good will to the ende of my speeche, as you have given 
the beginning. The which because I will not have it over long, I will set 
my selfe certain limmets and bounds which I will not passe, deviding it into 
2. severall parts. The one shall concearne the occasion of this exercise be- 
gun, the other the commoditie of the same: of these in as short a manner as 
I maye. It is no secret Right woorshipfull to any of you all, for we have 
seene them on our coaste, and heard the thunder of their shot, in how cruell 
manner the proud disdaynfull insolent Spaniard of late daies hath threatned 
our Cuntrie, Queene and Citie, with fire and swoord, and whatsoever out- 
ragious torment else their villanous mind could woorse invent. The Citi- 
zens of London duetifull to their Prince, to their Cuntrie loving, and careful 
of the Citie: made ready presently for their defence a band of men, in 
number not great, yet for the time sufficient, til farther danger called for a 
fresh supplie. The men thus levied required Captaines, for what is the 
bodie without an heade, or the Schollers without a Maister, or souldiers 
wanting such as might instruct them in feates of warre? The Citizens, 
cheefly those, who both for their wisdom, and experience were best able to 
judge, and for their fatherly care they have most provident to foresee what 
kinde of governement is best for this Citie, those Citizens I say did think it 
good to choose out Captaines among themselves, to whom they might com- 
mit this military care. Yet least they should presume too much upon their 
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owne devise, or rashly seem to contemne the warlike pollicie of other men, 
they acquaint her Majestie with the thing. Her Majestie as she is alwaies 
glad to gratifie her subjects in their honest petitions, so in this she shewed 
her selfe willing to satisfie their mindes, being induced thereto by the grave 
advise of her honourable Councell. Heerupon, these and divers other woor- 
shipfull Gentlemen, were chosen Captains, their Souldiers were trained, and 
trained in such sorte as fewe indeede or none were better, so the event ensuing 
did declare. For this we see, Right woorshipfull, that envie never followeth 
the worser sorte. Summa petit livor saith the Poet, Perflantque altissima 
venti, and what needeth disgrace where the thing is bad? Our Captaines 
were soughte to be disgraced, I neede saye no more, judge you your selves 
now what men they were, seeinge envies blast dooth alwaies beate the highest 
hilles. But be it so to avoide contention, & because comparisons are alwaies 
odious, our Captains themselves are willing to deny their deserte. They 
acknowledge that, which their ill willers object, they have not encamped in 
open feelde, nor besieged townes, nor raised sconses, nor battered walles, 
nor burnte and spoyled Cities as they have doone, for why? neither their 
yeeres, nor calling, nor trade of life hath so required: Yet have they ver- 
tuous and valiant mindes, they love their Cuntrie, they honor their Prince, 
they care for this Citie, and they have knowledge not to be contemned, till 
tract of time affoordeth experience. Now that these their vertues may in- 
ereace, and also their learning be enlarged, and they more fit for experience 
to come, it pleased them (divers grave, wise and pollitick men, giving en- 
couragement therunto) for their private instruction to erecte a lecture for 
the mathematicall science, a knowledge most convenient for militarie men. 
But heer some men perhappes will say, what needeth this cost? what? those 
famous Captaines of ours now in the low Cuntries, or those of ancient time 
before, whose notable prowese is left in writing, were they trained up in this 
kind of learning which you have named, and highlye commende? In trueth 
Right woorshipfull it is hard to avouch this of all them that are and have 
beene intitled with this warlike name, yet am I not ignorant what to an- 
swere. I acknowedge, and confesse, that there have beene many of noble 
vertue and excellent mindes, who without learning by their devine & heav- 
enlye nature alone have shewed themselves worthy & valiant men yea also I 
condescend to this, that oftentimes nature without learning, is more avail- 
able to vertue and renowne, then learning without nature, yet notwithstand- 
ing this I must needs affirm, that when to a notable and excellent inclination 
of nature there is joyned the devise and helpe which learning breedeth, then 
springeth up that singular and peerelesse man, whome you and I may 
better in minde concieve, then utter in woords. Suche was Scipio Affry- 
canus the Romaine Captaine, a mortall God, suche was Cato that valiant 
and learned olde man, and many more, who questionlesse if they coulde 
have received no helpe by learning, either in attaining to vertue, or enlarg- 
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ing their name: they woulde never have followed the studie thereof. Thus 
have you breeflye heard the cause why this lecture was ordained and for 
whome, with the answere made to an objection concerning the same. It 
followeth now Right woorshipfull and curteous auditors, to displaye the 
commodities of our profession namely of Astronomy, Arithmeticke, and 
Geometrie: conteined under the title of the mathematicall artes, which thing 
I presently would enter into, were it not that I had a few woordes to utter 
concerning my self, for it may be peradventure that some of you doo wonder 
with your selves considering your universities abound and swarm with 
learned doctors, why I especially by degree but a Maister of arte, should 
oceupie this place, who neither for yeeres, nor learning, nor experience, 
seeme any waye comparable unto them. What then? am I bolder then they 
all? no forsooth. What am I more officious then the rest? no neither, I am 
not so desirous of that praise, that I woulde withdrawe it from other men. 
But thus it is: other men though indeede better learned then I and of higher 
degree, yet seeing the envie of the place, and not being called therunto: 
withhold themselves. I not like to be so much envied, as being inferiour in 
degree: have ventured on the thing, moreover those parties have requested 
it at my handes who both for acquaintance and great good will, and woor- 
shipfull countenance might have commaunded a greater thing, whose plea- 
sure for so much as I would not withstand it, nor neglect their request, nor 
refuse their good turne, I have submitted my neck to the burthen. Which 
though it seeme too heavy for me to beare, yet shall you not see me shrinke 
thereat, whilste you your selves are willing to learne, which so long you 
ought to be willing to doo, untill it repente you of the profit. 

This proffit the better to understand what it will be, I will now hasten to 
the last parte of my speache, requesting heerin also your attentive eare, 
although I thinke it a needlesse request, in that you have so favourably 
heard me hetherto. Wherin Right woorshipfull I will labour to be breefe, 
I saye I will labour to be breefe, for that I knowe the woorthinesse of these 
artes to be such, that it is an harder matter to finde an ende in commending 
the same, then a beginning to their praise. For what soever severall com- 
mendations there are in other things in this profession: they all concurre 
and meete together. If either antiquitie of any arte may magnifie the same, 
or the professors therof bring credit therto, or the wonderfull effects and 
strange devises extoll the thing, or the subject matter set foorthe the praise, 
then shall the mathematicks surpasse them all: they were invented before 
all other, imbrased by Kinges and wisest men, strange in devises and effects, 
and for the subject matter they have the world. Their antiquitie is set from 
our creation. 


Nam cum prona spectent animalia cetera terram 
Os homini sublime dedit, celumque videre 
Tussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus. 
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To this intent were our eyes, and bodies framed as you see, that not look- 
ing groveling on the ground as sencelesse beastes, but lifting up our face to 
heaven we might beholde, and in beholding learne the wonderfull misteries 
contained therein. For Right Woorshipfull: there is more required of us 
men concerning heaven, then the only view of the outward frame: the 
beastes themselves can view the thing, they can beholde it as well as wee, but 
wee must treade the footsteppes of Adam and Seth his Sonne, whose study 
was continuall in these thinges, yea they had suche a care therof, that know- 
ing the proffit exceeding greate and foreseeing both the flood to come, and 
also the consuming of the worlde by fier, they left the secrets of their artes 
engraven curiously in two Pillers, one of Bricke, the other of brasse, that if 
the world were burnt the brick might last, if it were drowned, the brasse 
might continue the perpetuall memorye of that which they knew. It is too 
long to runne through all those men, whose affection was singular to these 
kinde of studies. 

Abraham is renowned for his knowledge therein, and Jacob also, whose 
staffe we use. The Egiptians learning these artes of Abraham, founde after- 
warde suche singuiaritie therein, that it was a decree for ever with them, 
that none should governe among them as King, that had no insight in this 
learning, whose Lawe the Persians also followed. From Egipt: it flowed 
over Affricke like Nilus floud, and after went over sea into Greece, from 
Greece it was translated to Rome, from Rome to Germany, Fraunce, and 
Spaine, and now at length after many yeeres England dooth lend it a lis- 
tening eare, and as I hope will yeelde it also a loving hart. At Rome Julius 
Caesar made the Calender which we use, in Greece Plato by that arte did 
stay the plague in doubling the aulter of Apollo. In Affricke King Atlas 
did so toyle therein, that the Poets laid the heaven in his necke, and made 
him as a piller to holde it up. Archimedes plaied the Devill therby in the 
Romain host, and kepte them all at such a baye, that they durst not come 
neere Syracusa, neither by Land nor yet by Sea, Dionysius the King he sent 
for Plato to be his Maister in this science, and made bonfiers for joy of his 
comming, Alfonsus King of Aragon spent a mighty summe of money heerin, 
and maketh us beholding to him still and shall be for ever. Ptolomie tooke 
such paines heerin, that the whole worlde enjoyes his travell. If then Right 
woorshipfull, the studentes in this science were such famous men, imagine 
the excellency of the studie, which also they commended unto us by singuler 
works. I meane not your Cathedrall Churches, or place of Exchange, or 
other statelye buildinges whatsoever, whose stillest stone is the sounding 
Trumpet of this profession, but they left behinde them manifolde other 
rare devises, to sight wonderfull, incredible to the eare, yet to eare and sight 
exceeding pleasant. Suppose, for what cannot the minde devise? suppose 
I say, that over your heade there flewe a Dove, not suche a feathered fowle 
as commonly we keep, but a Dove of wood, such a one as Archytas made. 
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Put case you saw heer Vulcanes trevets, which made of Iron could fight alone: 
and set them selves in battell raye, retiring and marching orderly. What 
if you saw Dedalus in the ayre? or Archimedes Sphere turning alone? 
would you not wonder at these things? Yes no doubt, and wondring, thirst 
after the knowledge of that arte, which daylye affoordes such strange 
conceites. 

These be no fables that I tell, our present age affirmeth them true. Who 
hath not heard of the brazen Cocke in Strasborowe towne, as I remember, 
which croweth alowd 3. times a day: wherein the heavenlye Orbes doo move 
alone? Who hath not seene our Clock in Paules, or such small peeces of 
woorke as this? which being but small in regarde of the rest, bring great 
commendations to these artes. Heere againe me thinke, I heare one say, 
indeed these toyes delight mens eyes, but I desire to see some use, or some 
commoditie fit for a common weale: this question Right woorshipfull, I 
could answere with an other, altogether as foolishe as it. What profit hath 
the Diamond on your finger, for which you gave an hundred pound? you 
can not answer me at a blush, except you aleadge your pleasure alone. But 
I will not crosse this objection thus, I will answere directly therunto, al- 
though the pleasure might suffise, as being a studye plesant in youth, delight- 
full to age, beautifull in prosperitie, releeving our adversitie, and yeelding 
us comfort, it pleasureth at home, it hindreth not abroad, it watcheth with 
us, and travelleth with us up and downe, and dooth us service every where. 
The minde is able Right woorshipfull, to conceive that which the bodily eye 
cannot see, the eye can beholde more then the tung can expresse, yet devise 
with your minde, and cast your sight about, and trye if you can either spye 
with your eye, or thinke in your minde what thing is free from the use of 
these artes. Look up if you please to the heaven above, or turne your eye 
downe to earth beneath, or round about to the wandering Sea, thinke on 
your warres, and traffique abroad, or other your private affaires at home, 
your busines at home, your wares abroad, your traffique beyond sea, the 
earth beneath you, the Sea about you, the heaven above you is fully fraught 
with the praise heerof. In heaven Astronomye dooth raigne as Queene, 
commaunding all the secrets thereof, and laying them open to our eyes. 
Yet Astronomye is but a parte of this science, whose proffit notwithstanding 
is wonderfull greate. What can be compared to the knowledge of God, which 
is the butte and end of our creation? next to the ordenary meanes of our 
instruction, I meane his woord, the arte of astronomye dooth cheefely breede 
the knowledge of him. First in considering the number of the heavens, 
which being 10. are so cunningly wrought and knit togeather, that the hand 
of man is not able to counterfeite the woorste of them all, without some 
blemish, either swelling outward, or dented in, their rowndnesse is such, so 
precize, so perfect, so correspondent to it selfe. If then the fashion be so 
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strange, and breedeth this proffit, what maye we conceive of the wonderfull 
course, which rolling about without any reste, is an higher steppe to the 
foresaide knowledge. Of these 10. Spheres or Orbes, there are not two 
whose naturall course precizelye bendeth one manner of way. Some runne 
from East to West, and others againe from West to East, an other in 
trembling manner from North to South, reuersed backe from South to 
North. The Nethermost 7. from west to East in such a sundrie and mani- 
folde course, that neither the one is like the other, nor in many yeeres scarse 
like themselves, yet all so certaine in their race, that neither the time dooth 
breed an error, nor yet their number a confusion. Which constancie of 
course being wel known to Dionysius Areopagita an heathen man, it made 
him erye out when our Saviour Christe was nailed to the Crosse, (though 
he him selfe were then in Egipt) that then, either the God of nature did 
suffer, or the frame of this worlde did breake a sunder: because against the 
order and time of naturall course, he sawe the Moone eclipse the Sunne. 
Seeing then Astronomye leadeth us to the knowledge of God, that were 
proffit enough if it had no more: but this commoditie is not alone, for as 
this is the welfare of the soule: so dooth it woork our bodies good : as phisick 
ean witnes sufficiently, which taking care of this our bodye, can warrant 
us nothing without this arte. For if it dooth not deligently observe the 
face of heaven in ministring potions or opening vaines, it maye serve us as 
Paris did Achilles at Troy, whose pricke in the heele did pearse his hart. 
What shall I say of Navigation the cheefest piller of your gaine? how 
much dooth Astronomy helpe therin? whose launching foorth and haling 
in, and restlesse course both too and fro is surelye guided by this heavenly 
arte, though Sea dooth roare, and windes doo rage, and heaven and earth 
should meete together. As for the tilling of the ground, or whatsoever else 
the Cuntrie dooth, it is as much for it to want this Arte, as Vulcanes forge 
to lack his fier, or Apelles shop his cullours and oyle: I would not have you 
measure eche thing by the price, for commonlye schollers are not covetous 
men. There is among you a little booke, the Almanacke I mean, usually 
bought for a peny or two, if it were wanting but a time, I gesse it would be 
woorth a pound. Right woorshipfull I wil use your patience a little longer, 
because I see you give such attentive eare: You have heard what great com- 
modity Astronomy yeeldeth, being but a parte of the Mathematicall science, 
there are other two as good as it, harken also what profit they bring, Arith- 
meticke namely teaching the art of number, and Geometrie the knowledge 
of measuring wel. Beleeve me, for why I speake the thing I knowe, being 
daylye conversant in those parts, and having conference with many men, 
there is no calling whatsoever that can want the aide of one of these. Per- 
haps you will except Astronomie, because the heaven seemeth very high 
beyond the reach of rule and compasse. Our Globes and Spheres and celes- 
tiall draughts, which heere we have, will witnes the falsehood of that excep- 
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tion, wherein eche severall starre is so truelye prickt that they misse not an 
haire of their naturall place. Then if Geometrie reache so high that it can 
justly measure the Cope of heaven: no doubt on earth it performeth most 
excellent thinges. Let Geographie witnesse in universall Mappes, let 
Topographie witnesse in several Cardes, let Hydrographie witnesse in the 
Mariners plat, you your selves may witnesse in Martiall affaires, let the 
Gunner witnesse in planting his shot, witnesse the Surveior in measuring 
land, witnesse all those, that labor in mines, and those that practise convey- 
ing of water, whose skill being tolde us, we would scarsely beleeve it, were 
it not lying at our doores. The Lawyer thinketh him selfe cunning enough 
to handle his case, and therefore would laugh, if he should heere, that he 
standeth in need of our profession, yet have I knowne his sentence re- 
claimed by one of my coate. Divinitie containeth matter of salvation, and 
nothing is superfluous in the woord of God, yet can it not be expounded 
without these artes, else let them describe the feaste of Easter, or justifie 
the historye of the three wise men. If you your selves were not Merchant 
men, I would tel you what proffit you reape heerby, but your dayly experi- 
ence saveth me that labour. The Scholler in reading of his Poet must have 
this helpe, or els perhaps he may quickly be posed. The Historiographer 
must not want these artes, nor he that readeth the historie penned, or else 
their labour and light may be lost. Mn6els d&yewuérpnros elcirw. It was the 
sentence Right woorshipfull auditors of Plato the wise set over his Schoole, 
wherby he forbad them the entrance in, that were not capable of this learn- 
ing, for as it is pretely, so it is truely saide by one Vt ignis aurum, ita 
Mathemateca ingenium. The Mathematickes are unto the wit, as fire is to 
the golde, and he that in some measure is not capable thereof, is fitter for a 
stie, then for a studie. Perswade your selves Captains of excellent hope, 
for now I turne my speeche to you, for whose commoditie this thing is in- 
tended, perswade your selves I saye, that there is some notable thing in this 
kinde of studie, that is not common to other artes, els could it not breed such 
exceeding joy in the lovers therof, as we see it dooth. Thales the Philoso- 
pher offred up an Oxe for joy, and Plato an hundred having found out cer- 
taine Geometricall conclusions. Archimedes sifting out the Goldesmithes 
deceipte in making of King Hiero his Crown, could not contain him self for 
joy, but ran as he was stark naked through the street. Aristippus suffering 
shipwracke on the coast of Rhodes found described in the sande Geometri- 
eall figures, wherin he took such singuler comforte, that forgetting his 
losse, and cause of sorrow: he ecryed out thus unto his fellowes, be of good 
cheere my mates quoth he, for loe I see the footesteppes of men. If then 
noble Captaines and loving Schollers, (for now I am bolde to use that name) 
If the commodities of our profession be so great as nothing more, if the 
pleasure be without comparison, if these be the footsteppes of men wherin 
you must treade, whose very sight may countervaile your sorrow, if you 
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have a care of your honorable name, if you thinke it a fowle disgrace for 
want of knowledge to be circumvented, as Haniball was by Fabius Maz- 
imus, or as Cyrus the King by Tomiris the Queene: If it be the hazarde 
of your life and name in skaling a forte to bring a Ladder too shorte by the 
halfe, as King Phillip did, wherby he cast away all his men: if you loathe 
to have your inferiour Souldiers triumph over you for want of arte, as 
Palamedes did over Agamemnon the King, being* better seen in marshalling 
his men: to be shorte, If you thinke it a blessed thing, to compasse the 
worlde, and returne again enriched with golde, or if you tender your credit 
in any respect which ought to be more deer then gold, now have an especiall 
care unto the same. Let not the thing begun to your honor be intermitted 
to your disgrace, so many woorshipfull men bearing witnesse thereof, but 
buckle your selves to purchase knowledge, that by your endevour out of this 
place, as out of the Greekish Horse at Troy, many woorthy, wise, and 
learned Captaines may proceede. Your cost is small, your paines as little, 
for all the labour shall be mine, your profit greate: your comfort more, there 
wantes but will, which if you bring, upon my credit, God going before 
whom I beseeche to blesse our studies, you shall not thinke your time [mis- 
spent} t but be beholding as to this Gentlem[an for his]¢ place, so unto me 
for taking paines. 
Dizi. 
Stanford University. 


* Misprinted “begin” in text. 
t The last leaf of the text is defective; the bracketed words have been supplied 
by the editor. 











BOOK REVIEW 


MeTapouitics. From THe Romantics to Hitter. By Peter Viereck. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1941. 335 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Viereck’s Metapolitics is an ardent attempt to psycho-analyze the 
religion of the Nazis. At least this is the purpose which the author declares 
in his Preface, having set to one side as fairly well established the economic 
and political antecedents of the new German imperialism. The term ‘‘meta- 
polities’’ is a piece of jargon borrowed as a convenient label from the usage 
of the Wagner circle, but the content of the term is what Mr. Viereck offers 
as the result of his investigations. As he sees it, metapolitics is made up of 
four things; romanticism, racism, a vague economic socialism, and faith in 
the Volk. It follows, still according to the author, that in adopting these 
principles, Germany is turning her back on all of western civilization, and 
that an understanding of the four streams of doctrine will help preserve us 
from the ‘‘new paganism’’ by refuting its constituent elements. 

Mr. Viereck has done much reading in the literature of modern Germany 
and in those portions of the European tradition which seem relevant to the 
topic of our contemporary ‘‘chaos’’; Nietzsche, Gobineau, Chamberlain, 
Hegel, Paul de Lagarde, Fichte, Carlyle—the list is by now almost standard. 
He writes, moreover, with a great deal of verve, and his re-exposition of these 
and other men’s ideas is quick and simplified enough not to tax the casual 
reader’s attention. Hence it is quite likely that the book will please and 
convince many people. Or rather, it will confirm by its evidence of sincerity 
and erudition many latent prejudices, among them some possibly useful to 
the practical ends of pugnacity and group cohesion. 

But if the history of ideas is viewed as an exacting discipline, this book 
must be judged an ill-advised publication on a narrowly conceived thesis. 
Like a number of similar attempts, it exemplifies the error of seeing the past 
only through the eyes of the present, or rather, of seeing the past only in the 
light of what is most striking and seems most important in the present. For 
if the author had examined the contemporary scene with a more fastidious 
enthusiasm for our national cause, he would not make the mistake of seeing 
Germany both as warring against western tradition and as a product of that 
periodic force in western tradition which is called romanticism. This con- 
tradiction is only one of many vitiating Mr. Viereck’s passionate account. 
It is clear that he has been too busy finding evidence to ask himself what 
rules govern its admission and interpretation. To give an instance, he 
quotes Nietzsche with approval against nineteenth-century Germany im- 
perialism and racism; but he includes Gobineau among the ogres as a con- 
vineced racialist. Now it is a fact that Nietzsche can also be quoted on 
Gobineau’s side as a racialist, and Gobineau on Nietzsche’s as an individual- 
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ist. The problem of the historian becomes, therefore, that of deciding 
whether the thinkers whom he has chosen as representative are only unre- 
liable weather vanes, or whether there is some reason for these real and 
apparent contradictions. When the historian has made his decision or dis- 
covered such a reason, he can be said to understand in something like its own 
terms the time or temper which he is discussing. 

If Mr. Viereck so understood romanticism—and indeed the whole nine- 
teenth century—he might still dislike its prototypes or disapprove of its 
works, but he would not be guilty of the caricature without resemblance 
which he produces under these names. He produces it, of course, with the 
aid of clichés and misleading short-cuts which are far from original—hence 
the ready persuasiveness of his demonstration. To speak of ‘‘ Rousseauistic 
lispings about the noble savage’’ takes the place of analysis, as usual. But 
where did Rousseau idealize the savage, how and why? To complain that 
Romanticism is not definable, because it has too many connotations, acts as a 
prima facie condemnation ; but one misses the awareness that there are also 
a myriad inconsistent definitions of Classicism, Realism, Rationalism, 
Renaissance—all unsatisfactory to the degree that the concrete is not ex- 
hausted by abstract formulas. Again, to assert that romanticism is essen- 
tially German may make a complex state of affairs more simple, but it begs 
the ultimate question at the cost of suppressing eighteenth-century manifes- 
tations of romanticism in England, France, and Italy. Finally, in order to 
make romanticism and its sequel a certified plague, a writer must steadily 
confuse particular with general propositions, speaking of romanticists (or 
of ‘‘the nineteenth-century’’) in such a way that all romanticists, some 
romanticists, romanticists like all of us, or romanticists as opposed to the 
rest of mankind, may equally be meant. All these are not single instances 
but types of historical and logical malfeasance which Mr. Viereck repeatedly 
commits—often by mere epithet or implication—both in the main body of 
his work and in his obiter dicta. 

This general criticism, I repeat, does not in the least depend on whether 
the author prefers classicism and I romanticism (as he seems to imply in a 
footnote referring to an article of mine). Its scope goes beyond the subject 
matter of any given movement and embraces instead the methods of all 
intellectual history. When Mr. Viereck discredits romanticism by accusing 
it of worshipping life, and quotes as proof a love scene from a pulp magazine ; 
when he indicts in one bill of particulars Bergson, Jahn, and Chamberlain, 
together with the historical ideas of Herder, the poetry of Shelley, and the 
apologetics of tyranny ; when he says with apparent unawareness of the con- 
cession, that romanticism has been refuted again and again but still sur- 
vives . . . so that the task of civilization is to harness it, I submit that he is 
not only not fulfilling his function as an historian, but is as a writer foster- 
ing public bewilderment on matters high and dangerous. 
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Even as an historian of practical affairs his conclusions seem singularly 
naive. He either ignores or forgets the double life—internal and external— 
which every European nation has led since the Roman Empire, and conse- 
quently treats national histories with reference to an impossible single stand- 
ard, now internal, now external. To read him one would think that an 
imperialistic France led by Louis XIV and Napoleon had never sought after 
hegemony in Europe,’ nor justified its acts in the name of glory, culture, and 
the right of might. One would never know that liberal revolutions suc- 
ecumbed to nationalistic passions elsewhere than in Germany, neither would 
one suspect that whatever metapolitics may be, politics keeps constant ways 
in defiance of ethics and civilization, as can be seen in its record from 
Thucydides to Winston Churchill, by way of Catherine de’Medici and Cecil 
Rhodes. Since, then, it might be argued that Germany’s present actions 
are in line with the European tradition of Empire (ever accompanied by 
persecution), it follows that we must distinguish between the course of 
polities and the history of ideas. I say distinguish between, not dissociate 
from; for belief and action are related and it is precisely the art of the 
historian to make clear in what ways thought turns to good and evil in 
human hands. This distinction in no sense weakens the indictment against 
those who misuse ideas or deny the validity of civilized life, reason, and jus- 
tice ; any more than it levels present and past offenses to one and the same 
degree of evil. On the contrary, it permits value judgments by establishing 
a scale of comparison, and by showing how peculiar modern conditions (e.g., 
mass persuasion and mass action) give a new embodiment to an old curse. 

As soon as we speak of scale and values, however, it becomes obvious that 
we must not mingle foul with fair and drag the aesthetics of Keats and 
Shelley (p. 31), the metaphysics of Bergson and Nietzsche, the psychology 
and religion of the non-rationalists (which should include Christians like 
Pascal and William James) into the morass of irresponsible or venal jour- 
nalism, old and new. Ina recent review of a book on Modern Dictatorship, 
Professor Koppel Pinson had to rebuke its author for making Hitler’s educa- 
tional theories derive straight from Goethe’s lines, ‘‘Gray is all theory ; only 
the golden tree of life is green.’” Mr. Viereck makes fundamentally the 
same allegation, even though he speaks, somewhat inaccurately, of Goethe’s 
‘‘eonversion to Classicism.’’ It is because of this allegation that his book 
begins with the romanticists, a few, at any rate, and that the four subheads 
of metapolitics merge into one condemnation of the so-called romantic spirit 
which is conveniently stretched to cover every kind of folly and knavery. 
To all these bills of attainder against our forefathers, it seems to me that the 
historian is bound to say, in effect: ‘‘If Goethe is right and Hitler does 
intelligently follow out his implied educational theory, then Hitler’s educa- 


1 In two periods of cultural classicism, as it happens. 
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tional theory is right.’” We must of course question—as does Professor 
Pinson—whether the link truly exists. We must further question—as does 
Mr. Viereck—whether Goethe is right, but it is surely the anti-historical 
method par excellence to argue that Goethe is wrong (and by extension, 
romanticism, the nineteenth-century, what you will) because Hitler is an 
alleged result. 

Columbia University cosy Denes 


REPLY BY THE AUTHOR OF METAPOLITICS 


Through the courtesy of the Editors I am permitted to reply in the 
same issue to Mr. Barzun’s interesting and (if I may borrow one of his 
terms) somewhat ‘‘passionate’’ review. The first thing which it seems 
needful to say about it (for readers unacquainted with the book) is that 
the review has to do almost entirely with the two introductory chapters of 
Metapolitics, which deal in part with Romanticism. The second chapter 
draws up a precise definition of what the word ‘‘romantic,’’ when used by 
me, is to be understood to mean. In his review Mr. Barzun neglects to 
define his own use of the word; but his previous brilliant exaltation of what 
he designates by ‘‘ Romanticism’’—in his Darwin, Marz, Wagner and in his 
American Scholar article, ‘‘To the Rescue of Romanticism’’ (1940)—makes 
evident that, in the main, he signifies by the term something quite different 
from what it means in the book he is reviewing. For the most part he is 
referring to one set of ideas, I to another. Since he overlooks this fact, and 
fails to notice my definition, it is not surprising that he accuses me of an 
unjust ‘‘caricature’’ of ‘‘romanticism,’’ and of ‘‘suppressing eighteenth- 
century manifestations of romanticism in England and France.’’ Mr. 
Barzun, in short, has provided an interesting parallel to the proverbial con- 
troversy over the color of the two sides of the shield. 

Mr. Barzun pronounces my ‘‘ passionate account vitiated’’ by the ‘‘con- 
tradiction’’ of ‘‘seeing Germany both as warring against western tradition 
and as a product of that periodic force in western tradition which is called 
romanticism.’’ Here he finds a ‘‘contradiction”’ solely by failing to inform 
the reader of two facts. First, my book explicitly defines the ‘‘ western 
tradition’’ and ‘‘romanticism’’ as the real ‘‘warring’’ opposites. Second, 
his linkage of ‘‘romanticism’’ with western tradition is according to his 
usage of the word, but not according to mine. His usage, if it were defined 
precisely, may be preferable to mine. But his unintentional failure to state 
that our usage is different, a failure convenient for converting any unalert 
reader, ultimately handicaps his cause by producing only ‘‘ bewilderment on 
matters high and dangerous’’ in readers who check back from his criticisms 
to the actual pages that he is criticizing. 

Through most of his critique of my introductory romanticism chapters 
(the actual book itself he understandably cannot waste his busy time on), 
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the issue is never joined. He is talking, very brilliantly indeed, of some- 
thing quite different from the book he is supposedly reviewing. And I 
cannot but register protest against the reviewer’s giving readers the impres- 
sion that the issue is joined. 

His impressions of the personality behind the book are of less interest 
to the reader than the broader issue. So I shall not use my limited space to 
reply to them (nor to thank him for attributing to me ‘‘verve’’). But I 
cannot permit to pass unchallenged his grave charge that I ‘‘unfastidiously”’ 
distort the ‘‘rules of evidence,’’ apparently in order to bolster my support 
of anti-Nazi interventionism. Suffice it to remark that he cites not a single 
substantiated example of such alleged distortion. Actual events have made 
the interventionist cause so sound on its own merits that it hardly needs the 
additional bolstering of distortion by me or by anyone else. When he lists 
‘‘Winston Churchill’’ as a subtopic under ‘‘defiance of civilization’’ and 
observes that ‘‘Germany’s present actions are in line with the European 
tradition of Empire,’’ he accuses me of naively implying that the British 
Empire is on a qualitatively higher moral plane than Hitler’s empire. Here 
I agree; that is exactly what (on this point) my book intended to imply. 
Yet the superiority of England’s empire to Hitler’s does not, as Mr. Barzun 
believes, make me suppress the former’s faults ; pp. 207-8 are sharply critical 
of England’s past aggressions and present economic abuses. 

In his second and fourth paragraphs, he dismisses the book as a rehash 
of an ‘‘almost standard list’’ and implies that it contains little or no un- 
familiar historical material. He lists these ‘‘almost standard’’ names in a 
way that gives the impression that his list summarizes the principal contents 
of my book. This raises two separate points. Does his list really describe 
the book? Is the book really without original scholarly contributions ? 

For the very reason that the figures which he names are already well 
known, my book treats them relatively very briefly: one of them, Carlyle, is 
mentioned only in a single sentence. The amazing and unexplainable fact 
is that Mr. Barzun’s list of the contents completely omits the three authors 
chiefly dealt with in the book, Jahn, Wagner, Rosenberg; the chapters on 
these take up some two-thirds of the volume! Far from being ‘‘almost 
standard,’’ the réle of these men in producing the Nazi metapolitics has 
received little serious analysis outside Germany. As my book’s bibliography 
indicates, many of their works, often unavailable in America, have never 
before been treated in any form; yet their crucial influence on German his- 
tory, and on Hitler himself, is demonstrated in my text, with documentary 
proof in the notes. Rosenberg, the subject of the longest two chapters of 
all, is not only omitted from Mr. Barzun’s ‘‘list’’ but is not once mentioned 
in the whole review. 

Since he condemns the book’s scholarship with such dogmatic finality, 
it is not improper to cite from two foremost authorities in the field a verdict 
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directly contradicting his implication that the scholar can learn little new 
from the book. America’s foremost historian of modern Germany, Pro- 
fessor Sidney Fay, wrote of Metapolitics: ‘‘I have learned a lot from it and 
agree with almost all of it. . . . I like the book very much.’’ Thomas Mann 
ealls it a work of ‘‘ profound historical insight’”’ and calls its Wagner-Hitler 
discoveries ‘‘extraordinarily meritorious’’ because ‘‘for the first time in 
America’’ Wagner’s Nazi metapolitics ‘‘here undergo a sharp and inexorable 
analysis.’’ 

In those few cases in which Mr. Barzun’s vague criticisms are accom- 
panied by specific examples, he is factually in demonstrable error. Here 
are some of these examples. 

In Metapolitics he ‘‘misses the awareness that there are also a myriad 
inconsistent definitions of classicism.’’ No one will ‘‘miss’’ this ‘‘aware- 
ness’’ who reads, for example, p. 21, where I stress the inconsistent defini- 
tions of classicism. Mr. Barzun dubs ‘‘somewhat inaccurate’’ my reference 
to Goethe’s ‘‘conversion to classicism.’ Since Goethe himself referred con- 
stantly to this crucial conversion (as his Wiedergeburt in classic Italy) and 
later said, ‘‘The classical I call the healthy, and the romantic the diseased’’ 
(pp. 20, 28-9, 199), my reference is not ‘‘inaccurate,’’ not even ‘‘somewhat.’’ 
In his closing paragraph, Mr. Barzun charges that my book rests largely on 
the illusion that Hitler’s educational theory is based on Goethe. Far from 
thus slandering Goethe, on p. 79 I cite Goethe’s remark that ‘‘patriotism 
corrupts history’’ as the best rebuttal to Hitler’s educational theories and, 
instead, trace them to Jahn. 

In his most revealing sentence (its italics mine), Mr. Barzun flings forth 
as a trump card, “‘7'0 read him, one would think that an imperialistic France, 
led by Louis XIV and Napoleon, had never sought after hegemony in 
Europe.’’ On pp. 12-13 and 57, I stress that an imperialistic France under 
Louis XIV and Napoleon (both of whom I name) did seek after hegemony 
in Europe. Consequently, here Mr. Barzun’s phrase ‘‘to read him”’ is an 
unfortunate slip because it will—together with his dearth of references to 
any of the book after the introductory chapters, and the factual errors above 
noted—give the (doubtless erroneous) impression that Mr. Barzun simply 
failed ‘‘to read him.’’ At all events, I am obliged to place on record the 
fact that Mr. Barzun’s review shows almost no sign of even superficial 
familiarity with that seven-eighths of the book’s contents which follows the 
introductory chapters, and that the review conveys to the reader not merely 
an incomplete but an amazingly misleading statement of the authors with 
whose doctrines and influence the volume is principally concerned, of the 
method which it employs, and of the nature of that ‘‘Romanticism’’ whose 
erucial historical relations to Nazism the book seeks (among other things) 
to demonstrate. 

Peter VIERECK 


Harvard University 
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1935). Edited by W. F. Redday, J. H. Penson, O. Halechi, R. Dyboshi. Cam- 
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bridge, England: University Press, 1941. Pp. xvi, 630. $7.50.—Includes a chapter 
on “Literature, Art and Learning in Poland Since 1863.” 

GERMANIZING PrussIAN PoLanp. By Richard Wonser Tims. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 312. $4.25—The story of the H*K*T 
Society and the struggle for the Eastern Marches in the German Empire, 1894-1919. 

WAR AND THE GERMAN Minp. The Testimony of Men of Fiction Who Fought 
at the Front. By Wm. K. Pfeiler. With a Foreword by George N. Shuster. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. xx, 349. $3.25.—The German “legacy 
of the front” (1914—-1918) as evinced in wartime letters, diaries, novels, and its réle 
in post-Versailles to Hitler’s Germany. 

BerRLiIn Empassy. By William Russell. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. 
Pp. 307. $2.50.—A record of the author’s observations while serving as a clerk at 
the American Embassy in Berlin during 1937—40. 

Pierre Lavat. By Henry Torres. Translated by Norbert Guterman. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 265. $2.50—A biographical study 
of the life of Pierre Laval. 

THE PorspamM Fiurer. Frederick William I, Father of Prussian Militarism. 
By Robert Ergang. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 290. $3.00. 
—The origins of Prussian military and bureaucratic ideals. 

Scum or THE Eartu. By Arthur Koestler. New York: Macmillan Co., 1941. 
Pp. 287. $2.50.—The plight of refugees during France’s collapse, as experienced 
by the author during the summer of 1939, while he was working on his Darkness at 
Noon. 

Tue History oF Pustic WELFARE IN New York State, 1867-1940. A Social 
Service Monograph. By David M. Schneider and Albert Deutsch. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. xx, 410, with a foreword by David C. Aide. 
$3.50.—Continuing the history of public welfare in New York State, this second 
volume traces the far reaching changes in function and organization of welfare work 
during the last seventy-five years. 

Tue Crisis or Our Ace. The Social and Cultural Outlook. By Pitman A. 
Sorokin. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. 338. $3.50.—Modified 
form of author’s lectures on “The Twilight of Sensate Culture,” based on the four 
volumes of his Social and Cultural Dynamics. 

WoMEN 1n Cycies or Cutture. By Anna de Koven. With Portraits. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1941. Pp. ix, 333. $3.50.—From the time of Cleo- 
patra to the modern era (Eleanor of Acquitaine, Isabella d’Este, Catherine de Medici, 
Queen Elizabeth, Mme. de Sévigné, and others). 

Wor.tp Economic Survey, 1939-1941. League of Nations Publication, 1941. 
II. A.2. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 260. $2.50. 

THe Opera. A History of Its Creation and Performance: 1600-1941. By 
Wallace Brockway and Herbert Weinstock. New York: Simon and Schuster, 1941. 
Pp. 603. $3.75.—Evolution of the formal apparatus of the opera and of its rela- 
tions to European cultural history. 

Music in WESTERN CIvILizATION. By Paul Henry Lang. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1941. Pp. xvi, 1107. $5.00.—The forms, ideas and creators of west- 
ern musie¢ since the ancient Greeks in relation to the cultural trends of each period. 
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STUDIES IN THE ARTS AND ARCHITECTURE. By Carl W. Blegen, Rhys Carpen- 
ter, Charles R. Morey, Francis H. Taylor, Dixon Ryan Fox, J. E. Burchard, L. 
Arnaud, Theodore Spencer, Joseph Hudnut, George Howe, Frederick H. Frankland, 
Harvey W. Corbett. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941. Pp. 
113. $1.25.—From “Preclassical Greece” to “The Skyscraper and the Automobile 
Have Made the Modern City.” 

Art Criticism Now. Lectures Delivered in March 1941 at the Johns Hopkins 
University. By Lionello Venturi. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1941. 
Pp. xi, 63; Plates 10. $2.00. 

From Cusism TO SURREALISM IN FRENCH LITERATURE. By Georges Lemaitre. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1941. Pp. 247; Illustrations 10. $3.00.— 
The modern movement and schools of painting whose ideas are articulated in the 
French writers from Jean Jacques Rousseau to the surrealists. 

LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP. Its Aims and Methods. By Norman Foerster, John 
C. MeGalliard, René Wellek, Austin Warren, Wilbur Scramm. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 269. $3.00.—Designed to improve 
scholarly standards in graduate studies of letters today. 

THE Nove AnD Society. A Critical Study of the Modern Novel. By Eliza- 
beth Monroe. Chapel Hill: Univ. of North Carolina Press, 1941. Pp. vi, 282. $3.00. 
—Form and substance in the novel today; Sigrid Undset, Selma Lagerlof, Edith 
Wharton, Ellen Glasgow; ideas of experimental humanism in Virginia Woolf, and 
the novel of the future. 

MAvuPASSANT CRITICISM IN FRANCE, 1880-1940. With an Inquiry into His 
Present Fame and Bibliography. By Artine Artinian. Pp. 240. $2.50 (letter- 
press ).—Collected criticisms of French writers in the past 60 years and of 113 
writers today. 

THE METHODOLOGY OF PierRRE DuHEM. By Armand Lowinger. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 184. $2.25.—A critical study of a monistic 
philosophy of physics as a science which “classifies” and “represents” measurable 
phenomena. 

THE FURTHERANCE OF MepicaL Researcu. The Terry Lectures. By Alan 
Gregg. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1941. Pp. ix, 129. $2.00.— 
Based on the eighteenth series of lectures delivered at Yale University on the Dwight 
Harrington Terry Foundation. 

Society AND MepicaL Researcu. By Bernhard J. Stern. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. Pp. xvii, 264. $3.00.—“The economy of a society sets the 
crucial frame in which medicine has functioned.” 

Lives AND Dotuars. The Story of Today. By J. D. Rateliff. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co., 1941. Pp. ix, 225. $3.00. 

THE UNIVERSAL CONSTANTIN Livine. By F. Matthias Alexander. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 1941. Pp. xlii, 270. $2.50. 

THE Man Who Livep ror Tomorrow. By Wade W. Oliver. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Co., Ine., 1941. Pp. 507. $3.75—A biography of William Hallock 
Park, M.D., emphasizing his contributions to medical science. 

A Treasury OF BiocrapHy. By Edgar Johnson. New York: Howell, Soskin, 
Ine., 1941. Pp. xvi, 504. $3.75. An anthology with introductions and commen- 
tary of such figures as Wolsey, Thomas More, Hakluyt, Donne, Bunyan, North, 
Gibbon, Johnson, Boswell, Franklin, and others. 
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IpEAS FOR THE Ice Ace. Studies in a Revolutionary Idea. By Max Lerner. 
New York: The Viking Press, 1941. Pp. xiii, 432. $3.00.—A sequel to the author’s 
Ideas Are Weapons dealing with “America’s Hour of Decision” and “The Unfinished 
Business of Democracy” in an appeal to supply the idea of democracy with a dynamic 
great enough to stop the march of fascism. 

Tue Worwp’s Iron Ace. By William Henry Chamberlin. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1941. Pp. viii, 402. $3.00. A liberal’s critical analysis of the histori- 
eal extension of Russia’s “iron age of terror, espionage, famine and forced labor” to 
Germany, Italy, Japan, and to fallen France. 

A GENERATION OF MATERIALISM 1871-1900. By Carlton J. H. Hayes. New 
York and London: Harper & Bros., 1941. Pp. xii, 390, 62 illustrations. $3.75.— 
“The seed-time of totalitarianism, personal dictatorship,” in a world shaken by the 
forces of economic nationalism, mass-education and migration from the Old World 
to the New, socialism and labor-consciousness, imperialism, and disillusion. 

New Liserties For Oup. By Carl L. Becker. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1941. Pp. xvii, 181. $2.00.—Collection of published essays of the Cornell 
historian on democracy, peace and war, and “The Old Disorder in Europe.” 

Tue Sickness Unto Deatu. By S. Kierkegaard. Translated with an Intro- 
duction by Walter Lowrie. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1941. Pp. xix, 
231. $2.75.—Originally published with the sub-title “A Christian Psychological 
Exposition for Edification and Awakening, by Anti-Climacus. Edited by S. Kierke- 
gaard. Copenhagen, 1849.” 

THe Jewry-Law or THE MepievAL GerMAN Law-Booxs. By Guido Kisch. 
Part I: “Jewry-Law, Its Sources and Seope.” Part II: “The Legal Status of the 
Jews.” Reprinted from the Proceedings of the American Academy for Jewish Re- 
search, VII (1935-36) and X (1940). 

EnGuisu Pouitican PiuratismM. The Problem of Freedom and Organization. 
By Henry M. Magid. New York: Columbia University Press, 1941. Pp. 100. 
$1.25.—Critical studies of the political theories of Figgis, Cole, and Laski. 

Preraces TO Inquiry. A Study in the Origins and Relevance of Modern Theo- 
ries of Knowledge. By William R. Gondin. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1941. 
Pp. 220. $2.00.—A study of the epistemologies of Francis Bacon, Descartes, Locke, 
and later methodologies of inquiry. 

Time AND TIMEKEEPERS. Including the History, Construction, Care and Accu- 
racy of Clocks and Watches. By Willis I. Milham. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1941. Pp. xix, 616. $1.98—From the Babylonian sun-dial (¢. 2000 B.C.) to recent 
precision chronometers. 

BeHInD THE Mask or Mepictne. By Miles Atkinson. New York: Charles 
Seribner’s Sons, 1941. Pp. xiv, 348. $3.00.—Popular, historical discussion of medi- 
cine as a social science and institution. 











PERIODICALS AND REPRINTS RECEIVED 


“Introduction to a Survey of Renaissance Studies,’ by Louis B. Wright. 
Modern Language Quarterly, II, 3 (September, 1941), 355-363. 

“Science,” by Francis R. Johnson and Sanford V. Larkey. Jbid., Il, 3 (Sep- 
tember, 1941), 363-403. 

“John Steinbeck, American Dreamer,” by Frederic I. Carpenter. Southwest 
Review, XX VI, 4 (Summer, 1941), 454467. 

“Thorild und Herder,” by Ernest Cassirer. Theoria, VII (Part II), 75-92. 

“The Conflict of Methods at the End of the Middle Ages,” by Jacques Maritain. 
The Thomist, III, 4 (October, 1941), 527-538. 

“The Aesthetic Theory of St. Thomas Aquinas,” by Charles Side Steinberg, 
Philosophical Review, September, 1941, 483-497. 

“Emerson and Shakespeare,” by Robert P. Falk. PMLA, LVI, 2 (June, 1941), 
532-543. 

“Nietzsche-Wagner to January, 1872,” by T. Moody Campbell. Jbid., LVI, 2 
(June, 1941), 544~577. 

“The Metaphysics of Suarez,” by Hunter Guthrie. Thought, XVI, 61 (June, 
1941), 297-311. 

“W. G. Sumner: Social Darwinist,” by Richard Hofstadter. New England 
Quarterly, XIV, 3 (September, 1941), 457-477. 

“Henry Adams’s Philosophy of History,” by James Stone. Ibid., 538-548. 

“A Forerunner of the Scottish School,” by John F. McCormick. New Scholasti- 
cism, XV, 4 (October, 1941), 299-317. 

“Chaucer’s Library and Literary Heritage for the Canterbury Tales,” by George 
R. Coffman. Studies in Philology, XXXVIII, 4 (October, 1941), 571-583. 

“A New Source for Shelley’s A Defense of Poetry,” by Kenneth N. Cameron. 
Ibid., XXX VIII, 4 (October, 1941), 629-644. 

“The German Enigma,” by Goetz Briefs. Review of Politics, III, 4 (October, 
1941), 428-450. 

“Benthamism in England and America,” by Paul A. Palmer. American Politi- 
cal Science Review, XXXV, 5 (October, 1941), 855-871. 

“The Philosophy of Henri Bergson,” by 8S. K. Maitra. Review of Philosophy 
and Religion, X, 3 (July, 1941), 15—40. 

“The Philosophy of Nietszche,” by C. L. Holden. IJbid., X, 3 (July, 1941), 
55-56. 

“John Buridan on the Habitability of the Earth,” by E. A. Moody. Speculum, 
XVI, 4 (October, 1941), 415-425. 

“State Capitalism: Its Possibilities and Limitations,” by Frederick Pollock; 
“Technology and Economie Structure under National Socialism,” by A. R. L. Gur- 
land; “Changes in the Structure of Political Compromise,” by Otto Kirchheimer: 
“Art and Mass Culture,” by Max Horkheimer; “Spengler Today,” by T. W. Adorno. 
A special number of Studies in Philosophy and Social Science, published by The 
Institute of Social Research, care William Salloch, 344 East 17 St., N. Y. C. Price 
of single number $1.00; subscription $3.00. 
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Christian Myth and Christian History Lynn White 
Dostoyevsky’s Metaphor of the ‘‘ Underground’’...M. C. Beardsley 
Pico della Mirandola Ernst Cassirer 


‘*Preparation for Salvation’’ in the New England Theology. 
Perry Miller 


The Forging of Fascist Doctrine Clarence H. Yarrow 
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John Clarke Adams 


The American Scholar in Three Wars Merle Curti 
The English Case Against Voltaire Bernard N. Schilling 
The Concept of Usury Carl Taeusch 
The Virtuoso Walter E. Houghton, Jr. 
The Rural Socrates Paul H. Johnstone 
Relation of Hume’s Method to Historiography... Marjorie Grene 


Ramistic Logic and Imagery in Renaissance Literature. 
Rosamund Tuve 


Notes anD DocuMENTs 
Nicholas of Autrecourt’s Lost Letter Julius Weinberg 


An Early Poetic Allusion to the Copernican Theory. 
Grant McColley 


Boox Reviews by Crane Brinton, John H. Randall, Jr., and Richard 
Schlatter. 
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